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Whoever loves or has occa- 
sion to use a good story- 

and that means everybody— 
will swear by this collection. 
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Many a good business deal has been 
closed by the salesman after his pros- 
pect has been put in good humor by a 
corking good story. 










Stories 
_ Appropriate 
\ for all 


Occasions 


Full of Wit, 
Humor and 
Philosophy 


Witty anecdotes, that strikingly illustrate large 
truths, are often more effective than cold logic in 

winning an argument. Abraham Lincoln was famous 
for his humorous stories which he used with telling 
effect. Nothing, in fact, strikes home like a first class 
joke, and this collection of THE WORLD'S BEST, as a business 
and social asset, will prove to be worth many times the price. 


1260 Stories 
The Cream of Wit and Humor 


of the modern world has been collected by the Editors and Compilers in 
these 4 volumes. There is every variety of story and joke—Irish, 
Scotch, Italian, Darky and Hebrew stories illustrative of racial traits, and philosophical and human stories. There is 
enough humorous nourishment in them to last an average lifetime. In the collection are 


81 Stories That Cost Over $12,000 


selected as Prize Stories, in a unique Short Story Contest, from over 30,000 manuscripts that came from all over the world— 
from the Philippines, from Europe, Asia and Africa, and from every State in the Union. These 81 Prize Stories are the 
best of thirty thousand attempts to write a short story, by all sorts and conditions of minds. In their final selection of 
these stories, the judges were governed, not so much by the question “Is this superfine literary art?”’ as they were by the 
question “‘Is this interesting—is it a picture out of real life which gives the reader a definite sensation and that conveys an 
idea much larger than itself?’”’ Measured by this test, the 81 Prize Stories are entitled to a place among the brightest 
gems of the short story art. 
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Dr hy F. Foster Lincoin 


**[ must run home now, Ladies, and before | go 1 want to say that 1 did trim this hat myself and this 45 
the same old gown you saw me in last week.” 
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STirriInG Times, Tues! 
Sereno E. Placid, the gentleman readin r the table f the opinion that peace is not a matter of Europe merely, por a state to be 
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broucht about European peace conferences. 
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ANGELA Was In a Quanpary—Harp_y A 





Proper CosTuM! 
AT SEVEN 





A GENTLEMAN 


RECEIVI 


In WHICH TO 
A. M. 


Ain’t Angie Awtul! 


Being the Love Affairs of Angela Bish 


A Serial in Six Chapters Satirizing the Prevailing Sex Stories 


By GELET 


Illustrated b 


V. Tue Apventure or THE DumMB Deceiver 
T seventeen, most girls you know know little, 
so little they little know how little they know. 
If you don’t believe this, try it on your piano. 
Angela Bish inherited her double-zero in 
tellect from her father who, before his vac- 
cination was a middle-aged mud-eater of the Orinoco. 
However little she knew, however, she knew she knew 
little. And this she had acquired by painful inexperi- 

ence. 

Angie had never thought of anything less important 
than marriage, if anything can be less important. But 
marriage had never taken Angie seriously. It had 
never taken her at all. It had only winked at her, like 
a blueheaded fireman on a hose cart, as it hartled past. 

And yet Angie wasn’t bad looking, really. Why 
should she be? She wasn’t really bad. Her black eyes 
curled naturally, and her hair was heavily plated with 
gold. Why then did men shun her as if she were taking 
up a collection for the Crown Prince? In the endeavor 
to solve this mystery she went to great lengths, often 
as far as Flatbush, in the pursuit of a man—only to 
have him turn at bay and bite her in the elbow. 


tr BURGESS 


Rea Irvin 


One day, and, curiously enough it happens to be the 
very day of which we are speaking, Angie awoke with 
a presentiment that her luck had changed. It wasn’t 
merely that she found a comforter on the bed with her. 
She was used to that; and besides its patchwork was 
too old and ragged to comfort her any longer. No, it 
was an uneasy, seasick feeling that there was somebody 
under the bed. Why, otherwise, should her mattress 
be heaving up and down as if she were crossing the 
English Channel in a rowboat? Also, strange, muffled 
sounds came from amidships, and the springs sprang, 
as if Father were searching for a collar button or a 
lost will. 

Now, although to Angie it all seemed too good to 
be true, the prudish may consider it too true to be good. 
But, at all events, the facts, like the person under 
the bed, must come out. And so, after removing a 
few old shoes, an adding machine and a cat’s coffin, 
Angie beheld grinning at her a handsome face and 
foot. At least he was handsome to Angie—any man 
would be, were he grinning at her. Usually the) 
frowled and asked her bitterly if she were a relic of the 
Great War. 

Despite the happiness that had thus come into her 














life, Angela was in a quandary—hardly a proper cos- 
tume in which to receive gentlemen at seven a.m. 
She felt it quite too early to reveal the bare facts of 
her simple life. Luckily, however, unless the gentleman 
under the bed had a periscope she was comparatively 
safe from observation, except for her feet. They were 
superlatively safe, for, having water on the knees, 
Angie always wore rubber boots 
to bed. 

In the twinkling of an ear 
she had disguised her true self 
in an inveterate green kimono, 
and she was ready to explore 
the fastnesses of the hall bed- 
room. But Angela was proud, 
though practical. Would she 
stoop to coax him forth? Not 
she. She lay flat on her tum. 
The poor girl who had had few 
opportunities in her life to pull 
a man’s leg now eagerly embraced 
the opportunity and a pair of 
brilliant trousers. Out they 
came, and a body, several arms 
and the grin with them. But 
the excitement was too great for 
a girl already weakened by hang- 
nails, and for a time she feared 
that she would be prostrated by the violent attack of 
gooseflesh she now enjoyed. 

The foregoing events occurred in far less time than 
it has taken me to tell them; but, you see, they were 
ina hurry. I am not. 

Her visitor, for such, upon investigation, he proved 
to be, wore an officer's uniform. If he were not a colonel 
he was at least a nut. Notwithstanding the fact that 
bright red trousers and cast iron collars are not being 
worn with blue embroidered jackets this season, he 
seemed to Angie to be a gentleman. True, he wore no 
shoes, but so long as he kept two feet away from her 
she didn’t mind. 

The elegant and refined way in which he sucked a 
tube of tooth paste she offered him, showed careful 
breeding; and, when he accepted the cold cream, 
Angie was pleased to observe that he did not eat it 
with his fingers. He used his mouth, with the occasional 
aid of a few toes and a shoe horn to get out the very 
last of it. 

This at last finished, Angie presented him with a 
cigar. It was practically a new one, never having been 
smoked but once 

But talk he simply would not. He was as devoid 
of conversation as an American Indian having his 
tonsils filled. What cared Angela! Blissfully she 
squatted on her single-barrelled bed; and, as he idly 
dipped her switch in the mucilage and smiled up sym- 
pathetically, she told her 
new-found friend of her trials 
and convictions at the Arti- 
ficial Egg factory where she 
now worked; and how, every 
day, when the eggs were 
shelled, she aged them for the 
market, escorting the youngand 


giddy ones to public banquets “You Suatt Not Take Him From Me,” 
WAILED 


and musical comedies to give SHE 





At Least He Was Hanpsome To ANGIE 








them that world-weary flavor which made them feel so 
thoroughly at home on a slice of fried restaurant ham. 

Yes, for the first time that day Angie was falling 
in love. Cast no aspirin upon her, dear reader. She 
had no mother to guide her and caution her never to 
marry a man who didn’t keep a Ford and a butler. 
She was only a poor working girl into whose life there 
had come an unexpected gleam 
of raspberry, whose little heart 
was tingling, like a telephone 
bell ringing, ringing the wrong 
number. She was fond and fool- 
ish and freckled; and such, be- 
loved brethren, are ever the 
victims of the bounder and the 
book-agent. Thus endeth the 
First Lesson. 

But we are getting away from 
the handsome stranger, some- 
thing which Angie certainly was 
not. She had not only fallen in 
love, but into his arms. 

He seemed to take her 
entrée as a matter of course, 
and said nothing in some 
strange guttural language. But, 
by the twitching of his huge 
Transylvanian ears, Angie 
was aware that he was running a_ temperature. 

For several minutes nobody breathed in the room. 

Outside, the little birds on the telegraph wires 
looked in at the moving picture and smiled at one 
another. Some even wept. Then they flew down into 
the street and simply raved over a stale pretzel, ten 
days dead. That just shows how shallow and unfeeling 
birds are. They don’t really care. 

But if I don’t separate my two lovers pretty quickly, 
the infuriated man charging upstairs certainly will. 
For his charges are getting higher and higher; and he 


is now at the top floor. 
* * * * * * + x 


As Angie came up for air she saw, standing in and 
about the doorway a human Hindenburg, as ugly as 
a restaurant waiter presenting a check for $17.75. He 
was in a fury and a plaid suit. 

“\NIungo, come here!”’ 

His masters voice. Angela’s sweetheart shrivelled 
like a quail on toast. For a moment, as he stood there, 
his small brown eyes shining like half-gone coughdrops, 
she thought he would prove himself a man. Her hero! 
But, catching sight of a slender graceful form concealed 
behind the intruder, his devotion began to bag at the 
knees, and finally, tempted beyond his appetite, he 
surrendered. 

\ pang of jealousy, hot as a Mohammedan hell, 
So she had a rival—and, of course, a 
blonde! One of the only gents 
she had ever loved had left 
her for a banana. Not even 
for a red one, either, just an 
ordinary yellow three-for-ten! 
How terribly men’s passions 
could sway them 

Yet she would not give him 
up; she could not. ‘‘ You shall 
not take him from me,” she 


smote Angela. 
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wailed, “as if he were merely measles! I love him! 


I found him under the bed and he is mine!” Her 
gestures were almost improbable. 


But the stern intruder, being a Vaudeville manager, 
The fetters were 


knew, of course, how to act. Snap! 
fastened to our handsome hero’s collar. 

“And now, young woman,”’ said he, with grotesque 
variations in D natural, “you’ll have to come along 
with me, too! It’s no use weeping, | am stone deaf 
I’m going to have you sent up for trying to steal my 
trained chimpanzee!” 

It was in the cool cloisters of the County Jail, 
therefore, that Angela Bish realized how little she knew 

especially of men. Again her heavy heart had caused 
her to turn turtle dove. But although her life and her 
cheeks had grown colorless, she did not repaint. The 
love light had faded from her eyes, but then, she could 
wear tortoise shell spectacles. 

No, her love affair had proved quite otherwise, 
but everyone had a flivver, nowadays; and, after all, 
what was life without a few regrets? She didn’t know. 
She didn’t even know what life was with them. The 
things Angie didn’t know were increasing every day. 

(Next week: “‘The Adventure of the Mozambique 
Monkeys.”’ 
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In Black and White 
1st Girl Friend—Let me pull out that gray hair, dear. 
2nd Girl Friend—Oh, ves! Keep it dark! 
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Devotion 
By Henry Witrtram Hanemann 


ALL she was, and pale—the exquisite pallor of a fine, 

white skin. Her black garments served only to make her 
pallor more attractive—garments that draped the lissome 
curves of her superb young foim as they might have covered 
some ancient Grecian sculpture, revealing as much beauty as 
they concealed. 

She glanced neither to the right nor to the left, nor was 
she conscious of any scrutiny. Her large, dark eyes, wistful in 
vision, gazed through, beyond and above; her face held that 
look of flawless purity, of ecstatic sorrow with which Da Vinci 
has vested his Madonnas. 

About her neck hung a chain of gold and amethyst, the 
pendant cross of which was clasped between her tenuous 
fingers. As she clasped the cross her lips moved silently, un- 
ceasingly in earnest dedication and fanatic zeal. It seemed as 
though she poured her very soul from out those silent, moving 
lips, awesome in their ceaseless, tense rhythm. Was this de- 
votion—devotion for some well-beloved—some cherished heart 
torn from her breast? 

No, she was chewing gum. 


More Distinction 
“My great-great-great-grandfather came over from Europe 
in the Mayflower.”’ 
“My first cousin went back in an airplane the other day.” 


She has accepted him, but they have decided to keep their engagement a secret. 
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make over $40,000 a year, yet his 
wife was seen buying a dozen eggs 
the other day. I am personally ac- 
quainted with a plumber who gets 
only $850 a week, yet they have 
corned beef and cabbage every 
other Tuesday. If these people 
can do it, any American housewife 
can. 
Buy in quantities, and take ad- ( 
vantage of every discount. Get a 
whole pound of sugar at one time, ! 
even if you have to miss Caruso 
and Farrar once in a while. You 
should never buy less than a can of ' 
baked beans. And do not waste 
the can. Keep a goat. 
Do not squander money in car- 
fares to go to the Metropolitan 
Museum and gaze upon canvases 
by Turner. You can be just as 
happy at home, looking at a steel . 
engraving of Herbert Hoover. | 
Most people eat too much meat 
The other day I saw a man carving 
a filet steak almost as big as ; 
Thrift Stamp. Next week he'll have 
inflammatory rheumatism and won- 





der how he got it. 

Instead of meat, serve the suc 
culent vegetables. Carrots can be 
bought for six or seven dollars a 
bunch. Ten dollars’ worth of ruta- 
bagas contain as many calories as a 
thousand-dollar ham. } 

Pay as you go. Do not break 
into your reserve capital. Especially 
hold on to your Liberty Bonds. I 
know a very green-grocer who is 
offering to take them in exchange 
for cucumbers. Those who do so 
may regret it. 

It is not the H. C. of L. that 





Drown by Warren De Manes keeps people poor. Higher food 
‘I'm so worried about Jane. 1 sent her to the grocer’s an hour ago.” prices are an incentive to industry. 
“Heavens! You don’t suppose anything has happened to the groceries! The trouble with most people is 

that they work too hard for their } 


How to Live on One Hundred Dollars own Poc ketbooks and die too soon for the profit of 


the coal man and butcher. 


a Day 
_ ——— Drink, Pretty Creature 
Little drops of water 
T can be done. Of course, one must not expect to That we used to think 
eat real butter every day, nor to have one’s name Were simply made for chasers 
among the guarantors of a symphony orchestra, Are now the whole blamed drink. 


but the economical housewife, not afraid to practise 


rigid self-restraint, can feed and clothe her family on a Getting His 


1undred dollars a day. It is even possible to have ice- “Where have you been for the last three days?” 
cream on Sundays and chicken at Christmas. “.." 
The various departments of our government are “You were all right when you left the office.”’ 
doing all they can to keep down the H. C. of L. The “This is the sick spell I didn’t have when you were short- 


\ttorney-General has eliminated champagne from the _ handed last month.” 

patriotic menu. The Postmaster-General has reduced 

letter postage one cent, making it easier to patronize 

the mail-order diamond house ‘Tell the doctor U'll have a fit if he doesn’t see me soon.” : 
There is a bricklayer in our street who does not “Go ahead, lady. He's the best fit doctor in the city.” 


In the Anteroom 
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Queen Anne knew nothing at all about the architecture of 
her period, in which respect she was no worse off than are the 
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people who chatter about it today 

Success in architecture can be achieved only through th 
medium of an appropriate vocabulary 

A flourishing period of architecture in the past was fostered 
by the church. A flourishing period of architecture nowadays 
is fostered by the wives of millionaires 

If bad architecture lasts long enough it becomes good 

Che most devoted lovers of the antique in architecture are 


the ghosts. 





Trade Note 


Looe, = Many persons have opined that the United States would 
oS my have difficulty in finding men willing to go to Germany as 
Cae, a consuls 
| PS TS 7 Ach no. 
: os a Germany is wet. 
~<a 
nero Solving One Problem 
“What's that crowd in front of the courthouse?” 
JUDGE’s LirtLe SuGGestions No. 9,407,221 “Men eager to serve as jurors.’ 
You will fi } pit iork handy en reading the sunday “(set out 
vaper. Bring it rom the barn on Saturday night Really \ jury is being selected in a liquor selling case 


und it w ill have to test the c\ idence : 


Uncle John’s Vacation 
B Is PERICK \loxo 
ALL the rest are off vacating 
. While Aunt Martha Jane an’ me 
Sit on the verandah, waiting 


For Bob Sims, the R. F. D. —~ 


We get post-card views a-plenty 
Mountains, lakes, and grand hotels 
Yesterday we'd nigh on twenty 
An’ Bob Sims he grins, “Some swells.” 


—_ 








‘Course he means my son, an’ Bella 
(That's his wife), and Tom and Sue 
(Them’s their childer), an’ a feller 








‘Long with Bella’s sister Lou 


Every mail they write to tell us, 
“Wish you both were here today.” 

\n’ I guess Aunt Martha’s jealous, 
Way she sniffs an’ snaps “ Vot they!” 
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But for me, why—let ‘em caper: =) 
Long’s I got a rocking chair, _EA Zz, 
, , a a 
An’ a corncob, an’ a paper, Z ae 
I’m as happy here as there. si SF 
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Architecture x “ [a e 
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By Avexanper Harvey 4 nN a 
! : - 
. ° - - " . - . ® My >» ‘ = 
RCHITECTURE is that part of a rich man’s — 
° . - iS a 
home of which he knows the least although it >y if - 
costs him the most “« ** a 
\ great architect is one who has been dead such “Li eggs ? ( 
° ° ° ° ° e - e.FuL t 
a long time that he can be copied with impunity e “4 
; me ee - 
\ writer must be able to say many offensive £0 Le 
things before he can become an authority on “ SS go 2] 
. ‘ ‘ : ices es PO ged 
architecture ae 7 ae -7 SZZZLAA 
A school of architecture is a collection of men Drawn by R. B, Putten 


with the same unintelligible idea. A REVENUE OFFIcerR! 
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Hat Checker—We won't be here next month to check 
our it for vou, sir Prohibition has made this line un- 
profitable 

V ictim—Well, well, even that black cloud has its silver 
lining 


A Newspaper Story 


By Artuver C 


\CK FUROR SCRIBENDI 
the Boston Bean, dashed 


nervously into the office 
and threw himself at his 
wreck of a typewriter. For 
the next ten minutes there 
was no sound, barring the 
usual commotion peculiar 
to a newspaper office, the 
asthmatic rattle of his ma- 
chine and the shuffle ot 
copy-boys’ feet. 

As the star finished his 
story. and leaned _ back 
iredly, the door of the 
managing editor’s office 
banged open and Chris 
Cranky, the city editor 
caroméd out to the cen 
ter of the floor, and ex 
ploded. 

“Where is that blank 
blank bonehead of a Scri 
bendi?” he roared. And 
every tired eve in the dingy 
room stared at Jack in mer- 
ciless curiosity. The c. e. 


Brooks 


leading reporter on 





sent a searing look to him, and Jack arose andadvanced 
shakily 

“Sav, you pseudo-scribe,” raged the other, waving 
a crumpled copy of the Bean before Jack’s sensitive 
nose, “‘do you realize what you wrote in that teature 
story about Colonel Payne. the patent medicine and 
department store magnate?” 

Jack Scribendi was frankly puzzled. “Why, no,” 
he responded, picking at his ear. “*No—I mean ves 
that is, what do you mean?’ He smiled wanly in 
simulated cajolery. 

“Why, you called him a slue-footed, pig-headed 
solution of the missing link, that’s what you did! And 
he takes sixty per cent. of our advertising! Oh, we're 
ruined, ruined!” 

He staggered back and sank heavily into a waste- 
basket. 

‘Ileavens!” 
drinking!” 

“Darn it!” the city 
know you shouldn’t 
money in it!” 

\en cry but seldom, which bit of knowledge is 
common property; and when they do cry the condition 
presages hopeless defeat. 

The city editor, pitiful in his despair, sobbed bit- 
terly. “‘Aw, blaaa, blaaa! Wahaha ha! Ma-maaa! 
Waaaa!” he cried, beating a soundless tattoo on the 
floor with his rubber heels. 

Dejected, Jack Scribendi moved away and sunk 
into his rickety chair. So this was the end of his career, 
eh? What was before him? Failure and a rebuilt 
typewriter. 

Then his dependable brain shrugged off its lethargy 
and tobacco smoke, and whisked into action like a 
mouse around a pantry floor. With a loud cry, he 
leaped onto the shoulders of a passing porter and was 
carried to the street. 

Unobserved, Belle Bohemia, a lady reporter, rose 
and stole to the window. With a reassuring tug to her 


ay 


exclaimed Jack. I must have been 


editor swore. 
anyone—unless 


“Don’t you 


roast there's 
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Drawn by Banksoace Rocens 


Mrs. Weatheriy—\'m surprised to hear of 


fast, you know! 


Mrs. Featherty—Oh, 1 don’t 


10 


Maud being engaged to Mr. Gaymon. He's awfully 


know. Apparently he wasn’t fast enough to get away from Maud. 
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Drawn by Joax Conacner 


Old Lady (to Jones, waiting motionless and n 


jaunty, little-man’s hat, she climbed out and started 
nimbly down the rainspout. 

Several half-hours passed, and the world flashed on. 

Jack Scribendi hurried into the office again, grasp- 
ing Belle by the hand. “Hurrah!” he shouted, pro- 
nouncing it like a Harvard man. “I’ve scooped the 
biggest story of the year!” 

The city editor was in the act of removing the 
waste-basket from his person. “‘Whom did you show 
up this time?” he inquired ironically. 

“Colonel Payne has been sued for breach of promise 
by Tottie Brassface, the forty-year-old premier dan- 
seuse! And he’s hired our sheet to show her up; it 
means $10,000!” 

“What?” 
mean it!” 

““Yes,” assured Jack, “I do. And Miss Bohemia, 
here, helped me. We’re going to be married as soon 
as you raise my salary to $9.” 

Belle advanced smilingly, 
behind her. 

“My boy, I’m proud of you,” choked the city edi- 
tor, his eyes filming with tears and incredulity. “But, 
say,” he questioned anxiously, “didn’t he say any- 
thing about that pan in yesterday’s paper?” 

*“O, | apologized,” explained Jack lightly, 
said he hadn’t read that edition, anyway.” 

“My boy, I’m proud of you,” commended his chief. 
““Here, he said, drawing from his vest- pocket a ten-cent 


yelled the city editor. ‘‘You don’t 


hiding her cigarette 


*‘and he 


— so ae 


in his little road-louse)—“‘Juggernaut!”’ 
cigar for which he had paid 11 cents, “here, have a 
smell of this.” 


Greater than Aladdin 


By Ricuarp ButLer GLAENZER 


HAVE reached the age 
Where the young attract 
By the very fact 
They are at a stage 
Where they do not curry 
Favor. Where is none 
Worth a moment’s worry 
Under twenty-one: 


Every youngster has 
Magic monkey-tricks 
Bound to intermix 

Life with golden jazz. 
Greater than Aladdin, 

All the world’s his lamp. 
Who but loves the mad in 
Youth, the golden scamp? 


Would Never Be Called 
Guest—I wish to make absolutely sure that my slumbers 
will not be disturbed. 
Hotel Proprietor—All right. Take any room you please and 
tell the porter to be sure and call you. 
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The Wakeful 
Van Winkle 


By Harry Hamiiton 
IP VAN WIN- 
KLE, just 
awake, stag- 
gered down to the 
village outskirts. He 
scarcely knew the 
place. What had been 
a swamp before he 
fell asleep now bore 
the sign in huge let- 
ters: “Terrace View 
Park, Villa Plots For 2 
Sale.”” A steam roller Drawn by A. B. Watker 
was at work leveling 
crushed stone on a Wifeofafashion- Elderly husband of 
road Rip had never — pow eeed~-—~ sane 
seen before, and 
didn’t know the name of. It was “Tulip Boulevard” 

a queer name, Rip thought, as he read the orna- 
mental sign-post at the corner. 

Getting more and more dazed, Rip tottered nearer 
town, crossing the River Street bridge and going up 
South Street to Main. Here his jaw fell three inches 
and his lowermost whiskers tickled his knees, for— 
Great Washington Irving!—what was that? There 
was Rip’s house, sure enough, a tumble-down, weather- 
swept ruin, but still recognizable. Rip’s fence was 
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gone, but one rotting gatepost still standing. Bricks 
were missing from the chimney—but it was not these 
things that dumfounded honest Van Winkle. It was 


the fine “brick block” of stores on one side of his prop- 
erty, and the new four-story Eagle Hotel on the other 

both erected since he ducked out into the storm, 
twenty years before, to escape the wrath of Mrs. 
Rip. All Main Street was changed, in fact, changed 
and new. There were rows of fine buildings every- 
where. Rip felt his poverty keenly. 

The little real estate 
agent was talking briskly 
and Rip was his sole audi- 
tor. Several hours had 
elapsed since the latter’s 
return; he had made him- 
self known after some vig- 
orous effort, got a shine 
and shave and was learning 
something to his advan- 
lage. 

“Yes, my dear Mr. Van 
Winkle,” the real estate 
agent was saying, “your 
return was a most timely 
one for you. Your land 
was sometime ago selected 
for the site of the new bank 
building, but until it could 
be learned whether you 
were alive or dead, no clear 
title could be obtained to 
it. Now that you have 
turned up safe and sound, 


I ‘am empowered to offer what color it is.” 





“Tue Jeatous Ones” 
Wife 


painter of very beau- some naval 


Drawn by J. K. Bryans 
“My teacher is Brown.” 
‘My teacher is Smith, but I don’t know 
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you $30,000 for your 
property.” 

“Thirty thousand 
dol—why, the house 
ain't fit for kindling, 
scarcely,” gasped the 
dazed Rip. 

“The house will be 
torn down and sold to 
a second-hand build- 
ing contractor for 
about fifty cents, prob 
ably,” said the real 
estate man. “We 
want theland. Prop- 
erty on Main Street 
has grown’ tremen- 
dously in value the 
of famous Husband of Wife of hand- last few years, and 
your plot is among 
the most desirable. 
Well, what do you say? Will you sell for thirty 
thousand dollars?” 

Rip rubbed his eyes, and when he replied, it seemed 
as though he were talking to himself. 

“A rich man,” he mused. “Yes, rich! Oh, why 
didn’t I sleep fifty years instead of twenty? Then the 
old place might have netted me a quarter of a million. 
It’s all the fault of my old trouble, insomnia!” 


nudes tiful actress officer 


He Knew 
Teacher—What happens when we expose anything to the 
air? 
Willie Willis (who has just moved to town from Pitts- 
burgh)—It turns black. 


Knew from Experience 
Soldier Just Returned—They say we are going to receive 
an ovation tomorrow night. I wonder what they mean by 
“ovation’’? 
The Soldier Who Returned Some Time Ago—I don’t know, 
but you can bet there’s no 
money in it. 


The New Affinity 
Jim—Did you see her? 
Jack—Yes, and she’s a 

beauty. 

Jim—Do you like her lines? 

Jack—Yes, graceful; perfect! 

Jim—Y ou like her color? 

Jack— Yes. I don’t like 
them too light. Is she expen- 
sive? 

Jim—In the city, yes. But 
in the country, well, some of 
the hotels are reasonable! 

Jack—And she cost? . 

Jim—Twenty-five hundred 
F. O. B. Detroit. 


Pessimistic 
Harrington—Life is what 
we make it. 
Carrington—No; life is what 
the prohibitionists make it. 
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Evil 


“So Wipe THE Sorrow Orr Your Face, THE Furrows From Your Brow” 





Times 


By Watt Mason 


Illustration by 
liustration O 


HE world is going to the dogs, the pessimists 

declare; the government is slipping cogs, there’s 

chaos everywhere. The profiteers have held us 

up, have placed us on the rack; somebody stole 

my brindled pup, and does not bring it back. 
I amble down the village street, and rumors make me pale, 
for every delegate I meet puts up a hard luck tale. Each 
fellow springs his rigmarole as tragic as Macbeth; the govern- 
ment’s so in the hole we’ll all be taxed to death. 

ind still the old world wags along, ’neath skies serene and 
bright; where there’s one thing that’s sadly wrong, a thousand 
things are right. 

The way our blooming statesmen go arouses public scorn; 
they’re piling up a lot of woe for people yet unborn. They 
should be toiling in the pen, instead of drawing pay; and some- 
one swiped my old gray hen that laid four eggs a day. On 
every hand there’s soft boiled grief, affliction and despair; and 
naught but death can bring relief, or ease our load of care. 
So let’s go out and call the hearse, and take a boneyard ride; 
for things are getting worse and worse, which cannot be denied. 

And still the old world jogs along, pegs on by day and night, 
and where one fellow gets in wrong, a thousand get in right. 


RaLteH BarTON 


Corruption rules in all our towns, our belfries swarm with 
bats; the workman in his handmedowns is robbed by pluto- 
crats. There’s rank injustice in our courts, in gilded homes 
there’s sin; and I have heard our village sports can’t buy a 
drink of gin. The world is headed for the dump, to join the 
cast-off kings; and no one but a locoed chump can hope for 
better things. The prospect’s grim and frightful now, the facts 
too dread to tell; and some one’s borne away the cow that I 
have loved so well. 

And still the old world jogs along, as it has jogged for years; 
and some are putting up a song who should be bathed in tears. 

Cheer up, my friends! In every age the croakers raised their 
wail; a little while they held the stage and sprung their mourn- 
ful tale. Since man among the primal fogs evolved from some 
cheap ape, the world’s been going to the dogs, things were in 
frightful shape. There always have been prophets gray who 
dished up black despair; and yet the good old world today is 
right side up with care. Although these prophets may uprear, 
and rave around and roar, the world’s a better world this year 
than ere it was before. And it will be a better place next 
year than it is now; so wipe the sorrow off your face, the furrows 
from your brow. 
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Drawn by Lauren Srovt 





WHEN THE PerRiop CrAzE REACHES THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—III. THE 
VENETIAN RUNABOUT 


A Question 


By Tom 


\IorRGAN 


wy: E’VE got the Chautauqua on hand all next week,” said 
the landlord of the tavern at Wayoverbehind. “And 
on Thursday of the following week we have a grand horseshoe 


pitching tournament for the champeenship of the county. A 


Hootin’ Nanny motor car 
burned up right over there 
on the other side of the Pub 
lic Square day before yester- 
day, and a team of horses ran 
away with the hearse one day 
last week, and an airplane 
flew over one afternoon lately, 
and there was a wedding in 
high life the other day that 
scattered rice all around in- 
cluding a grain of it so far into 
old ’Squire Ramsbottom’s ear 
that it had to be hooked out 
by the doctor, and there was a 
fight about the League of 
Nations yesterday, and a lady 
horsewhipped a gent like all 
fury in front of the post-office 
at high noon not long ago, 
and so on and so forth. All 
that going on and a band 
concert every Friday night 
when there isn’t anything 
else on hand, and the mov 
ing picture show every even 


Drawn by Crawrorp YounG 


Judge 
“Wot! 


Is that a fact!” 
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ing except Sunday, and the various things that are sure to 
pop up unexpectedly in the future, and what I want to know is, 
how much longer can we hold out at the pace we are going?” 


Mitigating Circumstances 


A darkey and his “high brown,” followed by a corporal’s 
guard of pickaninnies, applied to the clerk of a Southern court 
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Prisoner, this court finds you “not guilty! 


house for a license to wed. 

The clerk eyed the assem- 
blage doubtfully. ‘Whose 
children are these?’’ he asked. 

“Dey ourn,” was the ready 
response from the man. 

The clerk was scandalized, 
being new at his post. “You 
ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves waiting to get married 
till you have a family half 
grown—’”’ 

“Jedge,” interrupted the 
“bride” sweetly, “de roads 
out our way is so bad!” 


Something Really Dizzy 

“Ts that a fast color?” 
asked the widow as she in- 
spected a fabric of glossy 
blackness. 

“No, /ma’am,” replied 
young Greening, the clerk, 
“but I have some stripes 
here in yellow and purple 
that are mighty sporty.” 
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Judge Editorials 


loun A. Stetcuer, President Revupen P. Stetcuer, Secretary 
Perriton Maxwett, Editor 


Wuo Witt Be tHe First tro Sir Down 
IN FroNT? 


AVE you your own idea as to what the trouble 

is with the world and as to how it can be 

cured? Surely you have, because every- 
body has, these days. 

Perhaps the chief trouble with the world 
just now is that everybody is giving it entirely too much 
thought and attention. Perhaps the thing the world 
needs most right now is a lot of wholesome neglect. 
Who will start? 

Will you do your bit of neglecting? 

The world has just passed through a period of most 
strenuous activity. It may be no more than natural, 
now, that a philosophical jag should follow. After 
the most trivial street accident there is a buzz of talk. 
Everybody noises his story of the accident and offers 
his ideas as to how it happened and as to how similar 
accidents may be prevented in the future. 

But the greatest help that a large majority of the 
spectators of any accident can offer, is to stand back 
and give the accident-ee 
air. 

A lull in the present 
cackle would be interest- 
ing. We would like to 
see whether there were 
anything seriously wrong 
with the world, more 
wrong than is usually 
wrong, if everybody) 
hushed for a time. 

The world might set- 
tle down pretty suddenly 
if we would all look the 
other way for a while. 


lor Experts OnLy 


T is everybody's duty 
not to have any ideal- 


ism that won't work. Drawn by Paci Remy 


Idealism is something Elderly Gentleman—Catch anythin 


about which we should 
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Grant E. Hamivronx, Art Director 


E. Rotiaver, Treasurer 
Lawton MacKxati, Managing Editor 


rary Editor 





all be very careful. The more regard we have for it, 
the more thoughtful our adventures along idealistic 
lines should be. 

An inestimable amount of harm has been done 
idealism in general by people who have launched 
idealistic projects half planned. It is almost better 
to have made a record at things a bit sordid than to have 
failed miserably, again and again, at things dreamy. 
Certainly, if any of us had a job we wanted done surely 
and completely, however beautiful were the job, we 
would be inclined to turn it over to a person with a 
reputation for doing things, rather than to a person 
with a reputation for fine dreams. 

Let us not forget, however, that in any job there 
is a certain amount of waste. So it is always well to 
start out with just a little more idealism than will be 
actually needed for the job. But two or three times 
too much idealism is too much. 

And let us remember that a great many unheard- 
of things have been accomplished in the world. A 
few people with wild ideas have made them work. 
Not many, though. 

JUDGELETS 


The stoic is one who 
gives and bears the mis- 
fortunes of others with 
great heroism. 

* * * 

W. Hohenzollern, it 
is said, passes his days 
idly dreaming—a case of 
laze majesty. 

* * 

The battle cry of 
freedom—Own your own 
home! 

* * * 

Is there no cure for 
the gas addicts in Con- 
gress? 

* + * 

From a tale, 1921: 

oc 
An unfermented storm 
was brewing in the west. ” 


; g, Sonny? 
Blasé Truant—Nope—but I| expect to when I get home. 
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Digest of the World 
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So Do We All—“ Bailey, Banks and 
Biddle Co., WATCHES FOR WOMEN OF 
SUPERIOR DESIGN AND PERFECTION OF 
MOVEMENT id. in Philadel phia Ledger. 

Crime in Perpetuity—‘Bal  de- 
clared that he was the ‘goat,’ and that 
the men ‘with the bars’ were responsible 
for crimes PERPETUATED upon American 
soldiers who were arrested in Paris.”’ 
New York Evening Globe. 


Warned—The party who took the 
scraper from the corner of Sixth street 
and Western avenue is known and if 
scraper is not returned promptly PER 
SECUTION will follow.—W atertown, Wis., 
Times 


Old Stuff—Wanted, a boy to carry 
PAPERS about 12 years old. Goshen Dem- 


ocralt. 


His Two Fathers—George Riis, son 
of Jacob Riis AND A BROOKLYN NEWS- 
PAPER REPORTER, has been notified that 
the King of Denmark had conferred upon 
him the Order of Dannebrog. Mr. Riis 
was a government publicity agent in 
Denmark during the war.—New York 
Tribune 


Any War Tax?—Lee Smith, Charles 
Hensley and Elmer Day went to Farmer 
City Sunday morning, where they pur- 
chased themselves THREE LADIES and then 
started on a trip to Starved Rock. After 
making the circuit they arrived home 
early Monday morning.—Bellflower News. 


How Did He Do It?—Husband sur 
VIVES WIFE WHO DIES WITH HIM.—Head- 
line in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Bridget and Frigid 
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Frun—Hur manga gagner ska jag saga 





att hon ska lagga in isen i isskapet 

den ar kall. Har ligger den ju och blir 

lium mer 

tr How often must I tell you to 

* ice into the ice-box while it is cold? 

t it lay there and get quite hot!—Ka 
Ril I» 


A Long Day— The Manchester cotton 
mill operatives’ strike is ended, the work 
ers having been granted a 48 hour day. 
Associated Press. 


Con and the World Cons With You 

Colonel Davis also confirmed previous 
testimony to the effect that there was 
an understanding between the War 
Department and the CONNERS of vege 
tables that the $100,000,000 surplus of 
canned goods was to be held off the mar 
ket.—New York Tribune. 


Physical Versatility—Miss Thelma 
Tucker, who is now in Chicago, is here 
for a few weeks’ visit.—Keokuk Gate City. 


Dickens’s Greatest—Dickens’s great- 
est novel, “Donkey & Son,”’ is presented 
for the first time as a picture play. It 
will be released this month by Triangle. 
—Great Falls Tribune. 
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Just Kids—*Guess I'll go into the 
parlor.” 

“No fun in there, only sis with her 
beau. What you wanter go in there fer?” 

“T won't be long. He'll pay me a 
quarter to git out.”’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Unrest Over There—‘ Labor unrest,” 
said a banker, ‘‘was to be expected in 
Europe, for wages over there have been 
terribly low. 

“In France, for example, good gar- 
deners used to be content to work for fifty 
cents—three francs—a day. 

“The European laborer was very much 
in the position of a boy I once saw hoeing 
potatoes on a Shawnee farm. 

“*Boy,’ I said to him, ‘what do you 
get for hoeing those potatoes?’ 

“*Nothin’ if I do,’ said the boy, ‘but 
a lot if I don’t.’’’-—Washington Star. 


Quite Near Enough—Marjorie and 
her mother were out shopping. 

In one establishment the proprietor’s 
dog, who liked children, came over and 
stood beside her. 

Marjorie told him to get away, but he 
only moved closer. 

The assistant asked her if she didn’t 
like dogs, and she replied: 

“T like dogs all right, but I likes ’em 
cross the street.”—London Answers. 


Chocolate Flavor—‘What’s this?” 
said Elsie’s mother, as the child handed 
her a familiar looking quart box. 

“That’s what you sent me to the drug 
store for, wasn’t it?” 

“T said cold cream, child.” 

“Well, that’s the coldest I could get, 
mamma.”—Kansas City Journal. 
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The Idler 




















What can | do to stop my) self get 


*‘Anvthing—-so long as you do somet 
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The Trouble—*“ What is the trouble, 
sir?’’ asked the solicitous waiter. 

“What is the trouble?” repeated the 
sniffing guest. “Why, I asked you 
for a three-minute egg, and you’ve 
given me a three-year one!” —Town 


Topi UR 


His Advice 
without any bone, fat or grizzle.”’ 

“You'd better buy an egg, mum.” 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“T want a piece of meat 


Putting On Side—Diner—How is it 
that the terrapin on your bill of fare is 
always struck out? 

Candid Waiter—That’s just a fancy 
touch, sir. We never had a terrapin in 
the joint.—Boston Transcript. 


Double Duty of Steak—“ Waiter!” 

“Ta, 

“This steak is all bone and fat.” 

“Yes, sir. There was a gentleman in 
here just ahead of you who got the meat, 
sir.””—Yonkers Statesman. 


ting fatter, doctor?” 


hing.”—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich) 


Not What She Ordered—* Mr. 
Banks,” complained Mrs. Terrell, “I 
ordered a dozen fresh eggs 

“Yes?” inquired the grocer. 
they been sent to you? 

“You sent me nire eggs,” 
irate customer, ‘and three poison-gas 
bombs! ’’—Stray Stories. 


‘Haven't 


declared the 
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Suspicious—Flatbush—The editor of 
this country paper says ‘‘the sound of the 
hammer is again heard in the land.” 

Bensonhurst—Sounds as if his wife had 
returned home.—Yonkers Statesman. 


Small Town Stuff—Polly Banks, the 
parrot of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Banks, 
corner of Marsh and Broad streets, is 
twenty-five years of age this month. 
The bird, which has been heard by hun 
dreds of people in this city, is still able 
to talk fluently and is still learning many 
new things. It is especially fond of 
school children.—San Luis Obispo Tele 
gram. 


Improving Some—J. G. Cooper is 
improving some from the kick he got 
in the eve in trying to cut his wife some 
stove-wood.— Little River (Ga.) News. 

Modesty—The Candle editor does not 
believe in bragging—when he’s sober. 
However, the arrival of an eight and one- 
half pound baby boy at his home last Sun 
day is an awful temptation. We are per- 
fectly willing to give the Mrs. full credit 
for her share in the epoch-making event, 
and we congratulate the doctor and nurse 
for their good luck in officiating upon 
such a momentous occasion. Some people 
give considerable credit in such cases to 
a wise old bird called a stork, but by 
Gosh, we don’t. We're some bird ourself, 
we'll say we are.—Crede (Colo.) Candle 


The Apartment House Shortage in Paris 
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“ Vaut encore mieux louer une boutique que de se trouver dans la rue!” 


‘Just the same, it is better to have a shop to live in than no place at all!” —Le Rire (Paris). 
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Marital Neglect 
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Er du gal Mand—gaa med Pels midt 1 
Maj Maaned! 
Dod og Pine, saa har min Kone glemt at 
rive af Kalendere» ; 
“Are you mad, man, to go about in a fur 
coat in August?” 
“It’s my wife’s fault. She has forgotten 
to tear off the calendar.” —Exlex (Christiania). 

















Disorder Demanded—“ What made 
them fire that chairman out of the win- 
dow?” asked the bolshevist. 

“He insulted one of our most rever- 
enced principles,” replied the anarchist. 
“The first thing he said was, ‘The meet- 
ing will come to order.’”—Washington 
Silar. 


Caustic—“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. 
Dubwaite, as he sat down at the table 
and squared himself for the evening meal, 
“what have the neighbors been up to 
to-day? * 

“T thought you were not interested in 
the neighbors?” 

“I’m not. I merely wished to get the 
usual recital over with so the conversa- 
tion for the rest of the evening might 
relate to topics of general information, 
calculated to instruct the mind or banish 
ennui.’”’—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Willing To Help—‘A | shilling’s 
worth of carbolic acid, please,” said the 
depressed-looking man. 

“This is a hardware shop,” said the 
assistant, regretfully, ‘‘so we don’t stock 
it. But isn’t there anything I can do 
for you in our special line of ropes, razors, 
and revolvers?’’—London Tit-Bits. 


The Usual Courtesy—*“ Brokesley,”’ 
said the grocery keeper to the dead beat 
who was planning to move out of the 
community, “I don’t believe you will 
ever pay me what you owe me. It isn’t 
worth while to sue you for it, and you 
have nothing I care to attach. I will 
simply give you a receipt and call it 
paid.”’ 

“Fine of you,” said Brokesley. 

A few moments after, seeing that 
Brokesley still lingered about, the mer- 
chant said: 

“Was there something you wished to 
speak to me about?” 

“Not specially, but ain’t it customary 
to give a feller a cigar when his account’s 
settled?’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Two Sides—‘ There are two sides to 
every question,” remarked the ready- 
made philosopher. 

“There’s two sides to a hickory nut,” 
rejoined Farmer Corntossel; “‘an out- 
side and an inside, but only one of ’em 
is worth payin’ any attention to.” 
Washington Star. 








/ON THE | 
FARM 




















Perverse Critters—‘“I can’t help 
thinking sometimes,” said the discour- 
aged farmer, “that the worse you treat 
your hens the more eggs you will get 
from them. I remember an old joke 
where one man asked another, ‘ How 
do you get so many eggs?’ 

“*Why,” said the other, ‘I treat my 
hens so unscientifically they’re all laying 
for me.’ ’’—Boston Transcript. 


Congenial Employment—‘ I under- 
stand you have hired a discharged soldier 
as a farmhand?” 

“Ves,” replied Mr. Cobbles. ‘He was 
in the tank corps.” 

“What sort of service is he giving?” 

“The best ever. I told him just to 
consider my little old tractor a tank, and 
the way he gets over a field is a caution.” 

Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


The Defect and the Remedy 





Curious Passer-By—What did you blow up your house for? : 
Wholchog-Bolshevik-1. W. W.-Revolutionist—Ah-ha! ‘There were a couple of leaks in the 
roof.—Sydney (4ustralia) Bulletin. 
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Gasten—Vad 1 all varidens dar ar det har for besynner utstal! nar 

Det ar alla de olika foremal, som under loppet a ar suttit pa min hustrus hattar 
Guest—What on earth have vou got here? 

Host—Just a small collection I have made from the hats of my wife during the past two 
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Passing the Buck—"“ Yes, the pretty 
girl is worshiped,” says David Belasco, 
“but she remains unspoiled. I heard 
the other day about an elderly million- 
aire banker who proposed to a pretty 
girl at Palm Beach. 

“*Think,”’ said the old rascal, ‘think 
of the automobiles and pearls and sad- 
dle horses a rich husband could give you.’ 

“The girl looked at him critically 

“Oh, a rich father would do just as 
well,’ she said. ‘Marry mamma.’” 
Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegra ph. 


The Test—She—Would you cheer 
fully walk 10 miles for the sake of seeing 
me? 

He—Er—Well—of course, love. 

She—I’'m so glad because I have just 
heard your last car go.— Edinburgh Scots- 
man, 


Weighty—‘It would please me very 
much, Miss Stout,” said Mr. Mugley, 
“if you would go to the theatre with me 
this evening.” 

“Have you secured the seats?”’ in- 
quired Miss Vera Stout. 

“Oh, come, now,” he protested, 
“vou’re not so heavy as all that!’’- 
Detroit News. 


Respectfully Submitted 


ban 





Bolshevist Author—Permit me to offer you 
my nine-act drama.— Jugend (Munich). 
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What's a Husband Anyhow?—“ Did 
the fair defendant introduce any char- 
acter witnesses?” 

**A dozen at least.”’ 

“And did they say anything good 
about her?” 

“They all swore she was kind to her 
poodle.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


The Tie That Bound—Lawyer—On 
what grounds, madam, do you wish a 
divorce from your husband? 

Client—Why, I married him for his 
money and he has lost everything. 
Boston Transcript 


Mentality— Mrs. Willis—She says she 
has had four husbands. What type 
were they? 

Mrs. Gillis—The mental, tempera 
mental, accidental and experimental 
Town Topics. 


Their Experience— rs. Harit—Yes, 
I have no doubt there are unhappy mar 
riages, but really I cannot understand 
how they are possible. Now, there’s 
George and I, we are so devoted. He 
says he could not exist without me, and 
I’m sure I live only for him. 

Mrs. Greene—You really are to be 
congratulated, both of you. By the way, 
how long have you been married? 

Mrs. Hartt—Just a week the day after 
tomorrow.—London Tit-Bits 


Lengths a Woman Will Go—Hokus 

On what grounds were they divorced? 

Pokus—Incompatibility of tempera- 
ment, I believe. 

Hokus—Couldn’t they agree? 

Pokus—No; every time she tried to 
make him mad he just laughed.—Town 


Topic Zz 


Tired of Hunting—A young Swede 
appeared at the county judge’s office and 
asked for a license. 

“What kind of a license?” asked the 
judge. “A hunting license?”’ 

“No,” was the answer. “Aye tank 
aye bane hunting long enough. Aye 
want marriage license.’’—Séray Shots. 


Why He Didn’t—S/e—Oh, Carl, 
there was once a time when you used to 
lovingly stroke my chin. You don’t do 
it any more. 

He—Yes; but that was when you had 
only one.— Detroit News. 
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Twin Sixes and Sevens—‘ You uséd 
to drive much faster than this,” said the 
rich man to the taxi driver, “‘when you 
were employed as my chauffeur.” 

“Ves, sir, I know I did,” replied the 
chauffeur, ‘but you owned the car then. 
This is my own car I’m driving now.”’ 

-Detroit Free Press. 


Proficiency—‘‘ What’s Dubwaite do- 
ing out there in the street?” 

“He’s addressing a few 
his motor car.” 

“Ts he getting any results?” 

“T presume so. Half a dozen windows 
in the neighborhood have been pulled 
down with a bang.”—Birmingham Age- 


remarks to 


He rald. 
Informalities “People are not 
nearly so formal as they used to be.”’ 
“No,” said Mr. Chuggins. “Nearly 


every time I go out flivvering policemen 
to whom I have never been introduced 
don’t hesitate to speak to me.”’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

Probably Both—‘That woman on 
the corner, waiting for a trolley car, re- 
fused your offer of a lift rather supercil- 
iously.”’ 

“So she did,” replied the obliging man. 
“And now I’ll never know if she turned 
up her nose at my company or my fliv- 
ver.”’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Even the Bombs Were Free 
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= CHEMIN DES PAMES! 
REIMS Jolfjons 
EN AUToO-CAR 
































“On peut dire qu’on a eu de la veine det 


Le Rire (Par 


for it. 
What She Thought—He (somewhat 
embarrassed, after the car had stopped 
on a lonely road)—I can’t start my en- 
gine; the thing won’t spark. 
She—Must be like some people I know. 
—The Olive Branch. 


Hard to Believe—You can’t get the 
fellow in the road with a punctured tire 
to believe they change ’em in twenty- 
seven seconds in the speedway races.— 
Indianapolis News. 


And a Casserole Figure 





He—It’s tragic to have a wife who looks like a cook, and yet 
Gracia (Barcelona). 





~_-= 


i lanl 0 filemoe 


can’t cook.—Campana de 
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**Soon they will be saying we were lucky to see airplane stunts 
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Change Did Him Good—Doctor— 
What you need most is a change of diet. 

Dyspeptic—Come again, Doc! Why, 
that’s what made me what I am today. 

Doctor—What do you mean? 

Dyspeptic—Five different cooks in as 
many months.—Buffalo Express. 


A Cheaper Way—‘My dear sir, 
nothing but an operation will save your 
life.”’ 

“What will it cost?”’ 

“About $500.” 

“But I have oniy $150.” 

“In that case let’s try what these pills 
will do.”"—Detroit Free Press. 


Medical Morality—Not so very long 
ago a certain attorney was quite ill. A 
doctor was summoned, but directly he 
arrived and got one look at his patient 
he said, “Sorry, but you’ll have to call 
another doctor.” 

“Am I as sick as all that?” 
the attorney. 

‘**No, but you’re the lawyer that cross- 
examined me when I was called to give 
expert testimony in a certain case. Now 
my conscience won’t permit me to kill 
you, but I’m darned if I care to cure you, 
Good day.”—Argonaut. 
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al grido di: Viva la pace! 


In Russia they stopped fighting the Germans in order to be free to k 
ery of “Hurrah for Peace.”—I/ 420 (Florence 
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Father Scores a Point—‘ My son,” 
said Mr. Grabcoin, “I dare say you flatter 
yourself that you are well known to head 
waiters and ladies of the chorus.” 

“Well, maybe I am, dad.” 

“Vet, when a spendthrift dies have 
you ever heard of a section being reserved 
in the church or in the funeral procession 
for mourning head waiters and ladies of 
the chorus?”—Birmingham Age-Herald 


A Thrifty Soul—In the old days when 
every saloon set a free lunch there was a 
man who worked in a railroad yard in 
Cincinnati and saved money. A saloon 
near the yard served a plate lunch free 
if you bought two beers or spent ten 
cents over the bar. The man did not 
drink. So he would go to the saloon 
every day at noon and spend his ten 
cents on two packs of tobacco. Then 
they would serve him a lunch. The man 
did not chew, so when he got back to the 
yard he would sell the two packs of to 
bacco fora dime. He used the dime next 
day to buy two more packs and get lunch. 
Then he would sell the tobacco again. In 
this way he ate lunch for 300 days for 
nothing and still had his original dime 
Thisisatrue story.—Cincinnati Enquirer 

Too Late—“ Haw! Haw! Haw!” 

“What are you laughing about, 
Hiram?” 








In Russia hanno fatto [armistizio coi tedeschi 





per essere piu libert di sbudeliarsi fra di loro 


ill each other, to the 


“One of them confidence fellers wuz 
in here jes’ now an’ wanted to sell me a 
gold brick, the fust one I’ve seen since 
Hector wuz a pup.” 

“You got rid of him in a hurry, 
eh?” 

“Yep. I told him I'd jes’ mortgaged 
th’ old home place an’ put th’ money in 
oil stock. He groaned, ‘I’m 20 years 
behind th’ times,’ an’ drug himself out.” 

Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Heavy 
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# And Didn’t Know It—Two weary 
tramps met after a lengthy separation, 
and sat down to compare experiences. 

“Have yer been to the Front?’ asked 
one; “‘ain’t seen yer about lately.” 

‘“T’ve been laid up with the influenzy.”’ 

“Influenzy? What’s that?” 

“Well, I don’t know how I can exactly 
explain it, but it takes all the fight out 
of yer. Yer feels sort of tired like. 
Don’t seem to want to do anything only 
lie down and sleep.” 

“Why, I’ve had that disease for the 
last twenty years!” exclaimed the first 
speaker; “but this is the first time I’ve 
ever heard its name.’’—London Tit-Bits. 


March of Progress—* You seem ut- 
terly worthless. You must be a tramp.” 
“They uster call us tramps, mum. 
Now they’d call us inefficiency experts.” 
Kansas City Journal. 


An Admirer of Idleness—‘ Dat 
League of Nations idea sort o’ gets to my 
sympathy in one way,” remarked Plod- 
ding Pete. 

“What d’ye mean?” inquired Mean 
dering Mike. 

“A lot of people is sayin’ it can’t be 
made to work.”—Washington Star 


Work 




















“That must be an awfully difficult piece.” 
“Why?” 
“Two people are hard at work on it, and yet they don’t seem-teget there any sooner.” — 


Jugend (Munich). 
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| Old H.C.L.is still 
on the Job! 
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Get AFTER 
THE BEAST 
—Los Angeles 
Sunday Times 


























Tee A Doc’s Lire—I/ ndian- 
oy apolis News. 



































Tue Cuampion Hicuo Vautter—San Francisco 
Bulletin. 
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Bic Game 1n Sicut—Tacoma Daily Telegraph 
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Best of the 


(OPERA 


: 
ALLO IN MASCHERA: 


“Tl balen del tuo sorriso” (Verdi 
Emerson 02012 


three other Emerson 


ROVATORI 
Sung by Millo P 

rd and t 
disk ted this week are selected from the rst 
offerings of that company in the operatic field 
When the late Oscar Hammerste having 
achieved success as a purveyor of vaudevill: 


yndertook to deal with the almighty Metr 





» Hret 






politan, the public was skeptical at first, but 
later flocked. For Hammerstein made 1. 





Whether Emerson can also successfully make 
i 


» up from vaudeville to grand opera, 





ie - ‘ . *_* " 
ins to be seen. Some of the initial lot of 
while not perfect beyond the 
Indeed, con- 


yuble-faced and sold at 





AdoOw 





ault, show great promise. 


sidering that they are 





the price of jazz and vaudeville stuff they are 
q jite remarkaDie. 
I e voices are surprisinel\ good. The 


chestral accompaniments under the direction 
of Arthur Bergh, are well up to standard. The 
is good, but not altogether flawless. 
ve only definite fault that one can find with 
them is that they are too loud We have played 
on four different machines, with various 
sérts of needles, and always got the impression 
} » softer would have been better. But 











ta 
even wit these shortcomings—or rather. t! 
omewhat too-t uchness the Emerson oper- 
at rds 1 fair to attain both a popula 





The “Eri tu” aria from “ Ballo in Maschera”™ 
Reinhart believe 


1 1) 
i c nal sonliogu 


inn t wife to be guilty, even as Othello d 





unlike Shakespeare’s black 


or he resolves to spare the unhappy woman’ 

life and take vengeance solel ipon her sup 

posed betrayer. A powerful and beautiful aria, 

i P it finel On the reverse is the 

I f t illainous Count di Luna—the 

relude to in apping attempt Old Verdi 

certai! knew how to write melodies for the 

Sanser OF Sevitte: “Largo al factotum” (Ro 

) 
Paust: “D » possente” (G inod). Sw Vu 

P Emer 02010 

In the olden days barbers plied their trade 

not in a shop but from house to ise, and in 

the irse of th rounds pi 1 up much 

gossip and intriguer This Barber of Seville 

18 as pert, ga ind sf rewd a rog A me can 

ne and with a flourishing idea of his own 

rtance. He comes b istling on the scem 

‘Way for the factotum!” and 
ly this song of his profession, which tell 





' 






now, t igh 1s here, th e where 
more pat $ keep calling t » | im. The patt 

of his words runs faster and faster \ tunefu 
and contagiously lively song. The Faust aria 


pemng 


Varguerite 


is in a contrastingly serious mood, ‘ 


farewell of j al ntin to his sister 

















New Phonograph Records 


Disco’s SELECTIONS 








the Cafe Momus, the thrilled pair sing this 
ecstatic duet, the last notes being uttered as they 


depart through the doorway. Rapture for two. 

















Pearuisu Grace Horrman, WHo TAKES COLORATURA 





: Avy ad ye} La Boneme: “Vecchia zimarra” (Puccini). 

ited a co aoe peer tf ¥ he ite MicNon: Berceuse (Thomas). Sung by Enzo 
’ , Ti} b | Bozano. Emerson 02002. 
‘ , i“ “a r ” u ravi A€ £ - e+ . . 
aii Cites Mimens cathe Rodolfo’s friend Colline, the philosopher and 
D aries. iain: ile collector of old books, is not so absorbed in 
Rn rah oe en i eal ie call dll oem metaphysical speculations as to be indifferent 
Hy ie } Pie li en & “nl ee to a woman in distress. Seeing pale Mimi 
and h compan + ued them. In writing shivering with the cold and Rodolfo too penni- 
. . . papondr: less to buy her what she needs, he goes out and 
pawns his only coat. But first he sings to the 
long-cherished garment an affectionate good- 
ee were Splendid ; Soth bye. There is nothing quite like this song, 
' nothing more touchingly human, in all opera. 
imbers are sung with t spirit na artistry +. : 1 . 
; Ihe slumber song on the other side of the rec- 
tie demand * | 

; " ord is also unusual, being sung by Lothario, the 
La Boweme: _ 4 save fanciulla Puccini) aged minstrel, to the friendless waif girl, whom 
Sung by Florence Easton and Giulio Crim he has taken under his protection. Bozano has 


an-l ocalion 50004 


rrowing a light is not ordinarily consid- 


an excellent bass voice, which he uses with 
gratifying good taste. 





ered romantic, but when it occurs in a Latin 


“La vita é inferno all’ in- 
Quarter garret and when the person who drops ae 


Forza pet Destino: 


; ~ felice” (Verdi). Sung by Giulio Crimi. Acolian- 
to borrow the light for her candle | appens to ] Ne 54022 £4 e, feoliar 


be a oe girl —_— M . “ well, that Alvaro is one of those people “whom disaster 
one Seen say Boned, ‘eel e] - ; Mone followed fast and followed faster.” In this aria 
a cleen damancheas ik 0: ane eieeaal ener a he tells what Destiny has done to him thus far, 
little dreaming that the worst is yet to come. A 
gorgeous hard-luck story. Crimi sings it with 
fine fervor. 


Manon: Gavotte (Massanet). Sung by Claudia 
Muzio. Pathé 54030. 

Claudia Muzio is so poignant as a dramatic 
soprano that one marvels at the lightness and 
delicacy with which she sings this daintily arti- 
icial gavotte. 

Rico.ettro: “Povero Rigoletto” 
by Giacomo Rimini and Chicag 
Acolian-V ocalion 50005 

Rigoletto, the official Court jester, u ed to 


spring some decidedly merry, not to say ma- 





licious, things, when other peopl *s daughters 
got into’ trouble. He could shake a mean finger 
of scorn. But when his own daughter was ab- 
ducted, nothing particularly witty suggested 
itself to him as appropriate for the occasion. In 
the scene here before us, which transpires at 
the palace of the wicked Duke, he is unhappily 
seeking after the lost girl and trying to conceal 
his gnawing anguish under a mask of buffoonery. 
And he is a successful humorist, for all the 
courtiers laugh at him. Rimini and the Chicago 
Opera Chorus present the picture to us vividly. 

La Traviata: “Di Provenza il mar” (Verdi). 
Sung by Millo Picco. 

La Boneme: “Ah, Mimi, tu piu non torni” 
(Puccini). Sung by Stanislao Bernini and Millo 
P Emerson 02013. 

Germont, begging his son to give up his in- 
fatuation for the Lady of the Camelias, which 
threatens to wreck his life, implores him in the 
name of his home in fair Provence by the sea. 
This is one of the most beautiful baritone arias 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Gtacomo Rimi Recetves a Cuastt 
Kiss FROM THE TRANSMITTER 





\rTHUR Mipp.teton Makes I1 
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Car.to Hackett Loncinc RiccarDo STRACCIARI SetTiInNG THE DIAPHRAGM ATHROB WITH BARITONECOLOR “Are THey WortTH AN 
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Drawn by Hemman Patwen 


OULDN’T it be nice if , , besocommunicative.’’ “’Fore Gad, 
people in real life expressed ‘ now,’’ explodes the author, “that is one 
themselves as felicitously Ungrateful Observations of the most ungrateful observations | 
or as floridly as people do ever heard—for the less inducement he 

It would be ever By Lawton Mackatui has to tell all this, the more, I think, 

you ought to be obliged to him.” 

Pf In like manner these observations 





in plays? 
so handy if we could always unerringly 
hit upon the exact words that the occa- 





sion demands, instead of uttering what's eating us as best we of ours are, we fear, palpably “ungrateful’’; for the less likely 

may. But it’s a gift that only stage characters possess the wounded soldier and his nurse would be to use such select 
Take, for example, the opening scene of “The Challenge.” A and expensive language for our benefit, the more we ought to be 

wounded soldier is telling his fiancée of the conflict he has been obliged to them for doing so. 

through, of his disapproval of war, and of his aspirations towards Holbrook Blinn, as Winthrop, the captain of industry, also 


giving humanity the helping hand. He talks “brokenlyy’ that is favors us with some extra-special talk. He is a capitalist with a 
to say, instead of setting forth all these memory-pictures and soul and a sister—the latter being engaged to the ex-wounded hero 
ideas-for-the-future as a Chautauqua lecturer would who is dis- who managing-edits the newspaper for him and, on the side, brew 





coursing on “The War as I Saw It, and What Will Follow” Bolshevism among the messy masses. Winthrop—generous, that’ 
instead of presenting his “message” in the convenient platform him all over, Mable—permits his employee to practice thi 
manner, he is obliged (being a rolling-chair convalescent) to go to beamish avocation, though his sister feels that it is a waste of 
the infinite pains of breaking it up into weakly- - evenings that. . . . Till all at once the extremists elect a radica 


governor, who is pledged to take his orders from the Unwashed 
Seventy. This is a bit too thick even for noble-hearted Winthrop. 
So, though he hates to do it, he consents to the scheme of the 
local political boss to buy off the 
inglorious gov., and furnishes a 
goodly share of the glistering 
wherewithal. But he explains 
that he does this, not so much 
to succor civilization, as to bring 
“two young people together.” 
Wonderful heart, that man! Of his 


murmured bits. Thus handicapped, he has to ; 
be ever so careful to employ just the precise m 
terms with a proper balance between battle- x 
slang (see war books) and idealistic locutions. 
Too feeble to be in condition to paint a pro- . 
fessional word-picture he achieves the same 
result with studiedly groping lines.. A sus 
picious observer might fancy he was 
merely going over lines which had 
been already prepared for him. 

And when the nurse removes the 


joe 


bandage from his brow, she _ re- head, we'd rather not speak. 
marks: “France gives you back Well, His Honor double-crosses the 
your eyes!”” You see, she realized Soviet, is accused by it of perfidy, 


and the hero is pointed to as a go 

between. Disillusioned, I-told-you- 

so'd, he is bounced out of Bolshevisn 
on a wave of hysterical hatred. After 
which he broods alone in lodging hous¢ 
for a decent length of time, till scoope 
by a reporter, before Miss Winthrop ha 
quite wasted away. 

Allan Dinehart plays the réle wit! 
somewhat the appearance and manne: 
of John Barrymore in Tolstoy’s “R« 
demption,” but Ais redemption is con 
summated without whiskers or a bulle: 
in the digestive tract. 

In short, “The Challenge” is a pri 
found study of the unrest of the hou 

If, with all this exemplary talk a: 
turmoil, a note of convincing realis: 
were needed, it has been supplied by t! 
stagehands. They have walked out and 


that this was the big dramatic 
moment of the scenes, and that 
therefore something combining a 
punch with a dash of Dr. Frank 
Crane sententiousness was ex- 
pected of her; and for an offhand 
remark, “France gives you back 
your eyes!” is pretty good—judg- 
ing by the sound. 

Yet somehow we are reminded 
of the passage in Sheridan’s bur- 
lesque “The Critic,” where a play- 
wright’s captious friend asks him 
why certain characters in his tragedy 
go to the trouble of telling each other 
things they already know. The play- 
wright indignantly replies that the aw- 
dience doesn’t know these things. 

“True,” says a friend, “but I think Photo by Warre 
you manage ill: for there certainly ap- pa eae oe Se oe 


ga ocal cord . 
pears no reason why Sir Walter should unravelled. A symbolic group of an actor and a manager. squelched the show. 
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U. S. Pat. Off. 


Musical Instruments 
at e Standard of the World 


new plan. Wurlitzer, the largest 

general music house in the world, is offer- 

ing the finest musical instruments with 
complete outfits at factory price. With each instrument 
comes a handsome carrying case; all attachments and 
extra parts; music rack; instruction book and book 
of musical selections. This new plan gives you at a 
tremendous saving all the things that otherwise you 
would have to buy separately at regular prices. 


Complete 


Musical Outfits 
Sent On Trial 


Any Wurlitzer Complete Musical Outfit will be sent for 
e@ full week's free trial in your own home. Play the instrument as 
if it were yourown. Examine all the details of the complete musical 
outfit. You are under no obligation to buy. At the en < ‘ue week 
return the instrument and outfit at our expense if you wish 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to keep the instrument, you may pay the 
direct-from-manufacturer price in small monthly sums. A few cents a 
day will make one of these beautiful instruments and outfits your own. 


These Complete Outfits are ready. Send for one on free trial. 
Violin Mellophone Flute Mandolin Banjo-Ukelele Hawaiian 
Cornet Trap Drum Bugle Tenor Banjo Banjo Guitar 
Saxophone Clarionet Fife Banjo- Banjo-Guitar Viola 
Trombone Piccolo Guitar Mandolin Ukelele Cello 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


The instrument of your choice and everything in the com. 
plete outfit fully illustrated and described, with full details of the 
free trial and easy payment 
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plan. We are manufacturers 


of all musical instruments. 
This wonderful catalog is W verita- The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2546 
le musical eupdaaan. 


We will 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, If. 


send it to you free and without obli- ae pine a 4 : ; 
; your new catalog with illustrations in cole; 

gation. Mention, the musical in- | and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outhte 

a ” m0 cmaion Fined ~ee and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
D 2546 


ept. 
117 East 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
329 South Wabash Ave., Chicago Address 
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(Musical instrument in which I am specially interested 














All Broken Up Over It 
Johnny called on Mary 
She greeted him with bliss 
But Papa stayed in the parlor, 
So they sat on the sofa like this 
Mary Papa 


Johnny 





Phen Papa had an important 
\ppointment he could not miss 
And when he left the parlor 
They sat on the sofa like his 
ryJohni 
Papa came home at midnight 
lurned on the light with a hiss 
And then looked into the parlor, 
Che scene ended up like this 
On such occasions what care Mary 
How high the meter’s figures fly Papa 





There's Always a Reason 

We like to hear a man” tell us Mich 
hat when he got his first job he was only mak 

ng two dollars a week, but one 


“ self-made m Gargoyle, 


must also re Certainly 


nember that in those days they didn’t have She—Am [ the only 
ash registers.—Cornell Widow. He —-Help 
Shi girl you ever told she was the only 


Privacy girl you ever told she was the only girl you ever 


They were spending their honeymoon among loved?—Princeton Tiger 
he mountains of Switzerland and every day 
they would climb to fresh heights. One day Too Early to Say 
they had taken a particularly difficult trail and She (after fox-trotting around the gym a 









came out on top of one of the mountains. The couple of times)—Do you like the way I 
bride, panting with her exertions, exclaimed dance? 
Oh, Harry, come all this He (taking another hold)—Er 


dlistance to admire the view and we Dartmouth Jack o° Lantern 


darling, we have I don’t know, 
have for vel 


gotten the glasses : 





































Cutting Class 
Stanford Ch ip irral 


They Should Have Docked Her 
There was quite a sporty young Dr. 
Went in his canoe and he rr 
He lit in the sea, 
Oh Gee! 
He’s gone to his uncle’s and hr. 
Stanford Chaparral 


| ee 


He's so sore, 


Thoughts 


Blessed is the Prof who cuts his classes to go 
fishing, for his cut shall be returned twofold. 

Blessed is the Chapel Monitor who marks the 
absent present, for of such there are very few. 


Blessed is the Co-ed who does not 



































luck, here come win 





Froth. 





‘Never mind, deark Harry an Rienk 
swered, taking a flask out of his pocket 
“there is nobody about; we can drink 
right out of the bottle.’ S wracuse 
sOrunce Peel 

Slow 

( ed—Oh, Ceorge, you tickle me 

George—Aw, you tickle me first 
Stay rd ( hapari 

Disinherited 

“Was your uncle in his right mind 
when he died 

“He couldn't have been. Why, he me 
left everything to charity Penn State 


imill-zuillo 


break a j 
date, for she will ever be popular 
Blessed is the Chaperone who dances, 
for who likes to sit out a dance? 
Blessed is the waiter who spills the 
coffee down the other fellow’s neck, for 
he is the cause of much merriment 
Blessed is the woman who talks per 
movies, for those 
never knew 


sonalities in the 


around learn much they 


before.—Penn State Froth. | 
Excited? : 
Excited Student—Your son was 
reading a book when he dropped 
dead. 


Absent-minded Professor—What was : | 
the name of the book?—Cornell 
Widow. 
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By Cryve L. Eppy 
Sy 
Vr) 
<<” pare 
; ple! 
, 





| am a stranger in the land, 
No tooting sirens welcome m« 

No Mayor's tug, with blaring band 
Says, “Welcome home from oversea 
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No om ec { \ tk | 
Went over t e to fight the H 
i fact, the eem to wonder 
The mee re | icte 
= 2 
oo oe 2 YO 
> , 
. ‘ NP hg 
a 
iM > y 
{ s « 
‘ ' * => 6 ; 
Phey tare it me vhen | | Dy; 
Chey look at me askance, 
\nd say, “Who that ancient guy 
: The last map ” rom Fra» 
{ His Deduction 
; “Every room in this hotel has a private 
bath attached, and—"’ condescendingly said 
the clerk of the Golconda Hostelry. 
‘Gee-whack!”’ returned young Gabe Gos 


nell, of Grudge. 
he’s got to take a 


or note’ 


BEST « 
RE 


Disco's 


“Then, if a feller stops here 


bath whether he needs it 


of the NEW 
CORDS 


Selections 


o~ 
(Continued from page 24 
ver written. The melody seems to spring ou 
the words spontancously On the reverse 
have another effective duet from “‘La Bo 
¢me’’—this time instead of being rapture for 
two it is lonesomenes for two For Rodol 
ind his studio mate, Mar have been aban 
loned by tl veethearts through misunder 
tandings. The burden of their song is ‘*Com«e 
back, ah, come bac 
Instrumental 
Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR: Sextet (Donizetti 
CavaLLeriaA Rusticana: Intermezzo (Mascagni 
Played by Vocal ( rt Band {eolian- 
Vocalion 12156 
on Showing what accom] lished horns could do 
f the pera stars should ever go on strike. 
Ne *Dance.” 





jin 


| to doctor, 
the 


| lar heart; 
I 


What Is Nerve Force: 


created by the 


| TERVE 


nervous system 


Force is an energy 


What it is, 


just as we do not know what electricity is. 


we do not know, 
We know this of Nerve Force: It is the dom 
inant power of our existence. It governs our whole 
life. It is Life; e knew 


is, we would know the secret of life. 


for if w what nerve force 


Nerve force is the basic force of the body and 


mind. The power of every muscle, every organ; 


fact, every cell is governed and _ receives its 


initial impulse through the nerves. Our vitality, 


strength and endurance are directly governed 


by the degree of our nerve force 

If an elephant had the same degree of nerve 
force as a flea, or an ant, he would jump over moun 
tains and push down skyscrapers. If an ordinary 


man had the same degree of nerve force as a cat 


he could break all athletic records without hall 
trying. This is an example of Muscular Nerve 
Force 

Mental Nerve Forc indicated by force of char 
ucter, personal magnet moral courage and menta 
pows r 

Organic Nerve Force means health and long life 

It is a well balanced combination of Physical, Mental 
and Organic Nerve Force that has made Thomas 
Edison, General Pershing and Charles Schwab and 
other great men what they are. o5°, of mankind are 
led by the other 5‘ It is Nerve Force that does the 


leading 


In our nerves, therefore, lies our greatest strength: 
and there, also, our greatest weakness—for when our 
nerve force becomes depleted, through worry, disease 
overwork, abuse, every muscle loses its strength and 
endurance; every organ becomes partly paralyzed, and 
the mind becomes befogged 

The noted British authority on the nerves, Alfred 
T. Schofield, says, “It is my belief that the greatest 


| factor in the maintenance of health is that the nerves 


should be in order.’ 
know that 


or will admit that it has been 


Unfortunately few people they waste 


their nerve force, more 


or less exhausted. So long as their hands and knees 


do not tremble, they cling to the belief that their nerves 


re strong and sound, which is a dangerous assumption 
How often do we hear of people running from doctor 


seeking relicf from a mysterious “something 


matter” with them, though repeated examinations 
fail to indicate that any particular organ is weak 
diseased 
It is “nerves” or “vou are run down,” the doctor 
tells the victim Then a “tonic” is prescribed, which 
temporarily gives the nerves a swift kick, and speeds 
them up, just as a fagged-out horse may be made to 


speed up by towing him behind an automobile 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion vary according 


to individual characi.ristics, but the development is 
usually as follows 
First Stage: Lack energy and endurance; that 
‘tired feeling,’ especially in the back and knees 
Second Stage Nervousness; sleeplessness; irrita 
bility; decline in sex force; loss of hair; nervous indiges 
tion; sour stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; irregu- 
poor memory; lack mental endurance; 
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dizziness; headaches; backache; neuritis; rheumatisn 


and other pains 


Third Stage Serious mental disturbances; 
undue worry; melancholia; dangerous organic distu 


bances; suicidal tendencies; and in extreme 


Cases, 
sanity. 

It is evident that nerve depletion leads to a lon 
train of evils that torture the mind and body. It is nl 
wonder neurasthenics (nerve bankrupts) become melar 


choly and do not care to live 


If only a few of the symptoms mentioned apply € 


you, especially those indicating mental instability 


you may be sure your nerves are at fault—-that you hav 


exhausted your Nerve Force 


Nerve 


It means 


the most precious gift of Naturé 
your arse 


You should know all there is 


I orce is 


everything—your happiness, 


your success in life 


learn about your nerves; how to relax, calm and alll 


your nerves, so that after a severe nerve strain you ca 


rebuild your lost Nerve Force, and keep yourself phyg 
ically and mentally fit 

Paul von Boeckmann, the noted Nerve Culturis 
who for 25 years has been the leading authority 
(America on Breathing, Nerve Culture and Psyche 
physics, has written a remarkable book (64 = oO 
the Nerves, which teaches how to soothe, calm 
care for the nerves. The cost of the book is por 2 
cents (coin or stamps Bound in elegant cloth an 


gold cover, 50 cents. Address, Paul von Boeckmanr 


Studio 141, World’s Tower Bldg., 110 West goth St 
New York City. You should order the book today 
It will be a revelation to you and will teach you im 


portant facts that will give you greater Physical, Me n, 
Nerve 


tal and Organic Force. If you do not agree 


this book teaches you the most important lesson oj 


Health and Mental have 


your money will be refunded by return mail, plus th! 


kth iency you ever reaq 
outlay of postage you may have incurred, 

rhe Nerve 
rious books on Health and Nerve Culture in the stand 


author of Force has advertised his va 
ard magazines of America during the last twenty years 
which is ample evidence of his responsibility and 
tegrity. The following are 
by grateful people who have read the book 
‘I have gained 12 pounds since reading your book 
and | feel so energetic. I had about given up hope o 
ever finding the cause of my low weight.”’ 


‘Your book did more for me for indigestion thar 


two courses in dieting.” 
‘My heart is now regular again and my nerves are 
fine. I thought I had heart trouble, 


a case of abused nerves 


least ten times.” 

‘The advice given in your book on relaxation anc 
calming my nerves has cleared my brain. Before [ was 
half dizzy all the time.” 

\ physician says: ‘‘Your book shows you have 4 


scientific and profound knowledge of the 


nervous peopl 
patients.” 


\ prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: “‘ Your 


book saved me from a nervous collapse such as [ had 


three years [ now sleep soundly and am gaining 


ago 


weight. I can again do a real day’s work.” ADV, 


teal 


thas 
' 


extracts from letters writtef’ 


but it was simply /§ 
[ have re-read your book at@ 


nerves an 


I am recommending your book to my} 





: 


we 


] 








Saved $64.00 
On a Diamond 


' 
Sold it for | 
| 











































$136.00 diamond aporaiced at $200.00. 
$185 .00.— (Name on reque 


his firm nearly % century old, rated over $1,000,000. 
lends money on high grade jewelry Amazing bargains 
ia ‘Ww loan diamonds Free examination 














I Why Pay I Full Prices 


eaary. Send your pome for won 
Radi 





our 
dertul lists free Every jewel accurately Congepen in 1 
ally different from catalogs. See these prices beforeiyou 


Send for Latest List 


‘ust sell unpaid loans 
Diamond Loans [fir).ch of"itnonds 
far under market prices. Free examinations. Amazing 
bargains proved by customers’ letters. Write today 


108. DeROY & SONS, 7654 DeRoy Bidg. 
mnly Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Refere Du ‘ Bradstreet’ fforine 


National "bank ” tank af Pittabu vor N 
— Trust Company: Pittsburgh, Pa 








ane .. EYE Al ER 
Thompson’s 
} 
] 
strengthens weak. inflamed eyes, and is an idea 
eye wash ox ce 1705 en weer ¢ es wel 
und the will help beep you 
35 At All Druggists or Sent by 
c Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our Booklet. it is FREE 


JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO., 168 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 
































FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be su 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the F 
E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught KEEPABLE 
OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland dealer could 
possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE cee. DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. We 
’ PREPAY express on all orders east of hn Our fish | 
| are pure, appetizing and economical and we want YOU | 

to try some, Patt subject to your approval 
! SALT MA EREL. fat, meaty. juicy fish, are delicious 
, for breakfast. They are freshly packed im brine and wiil not 

spoil on your hands 

j ODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready for 
instant use. It makes a substantial meai, a fine change from 
meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled 
and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They 
come to you as the purest aad safest lobsters you can buy 
and the meat is as crisp and natural es if you took it from 
the shell yourself ( 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just ‘like that of 
clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL. BMEAT for frying, SHRIMP to 
cream on toast, for Newburg or deviled, 
SALMON ready x. a RDINES of all kinds, TUNNY 
for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing 
packed here or a can get direct from us = aa 
right on your pantry f for regular or emergenc 
With every order we send BOOK OF REC PES © r 
preparing all our geod sects. Write for it. Our list 

ells pee each kind of fish is put up. with the 


livered pri . © you can choose just what 
a you will enjoy most. Send the coupon for it 
now. 


Frank E. 
ran ~ 
Davis Co., _ 


276 Central Wharf.” FRANK E. DAVIS CO. 


~ 
Giowssster, Mace. ~e, 276 Central Wharf, 
Please send me your latest ~ 


Fish Price List. a Gloucester, 
~ Mass. 
Name ~~ 
ao 
Street ‘ ~~. 
~ 
City State — 


If Men Did Things As 
Women Do 


By Kennetu L. 
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“Wuat a Lovety Cicar, Dear!” 


COMPARING RECIBES 


insurance 


The Persons: HERBERT, an 
agent. 
Epwin, a wholesale 
grocer. 
CHARLES, a banker. 
The Place: HERBERT'S Office 


HERBERT (counting the hairs in the mane 
of a toy horse he is making)—Thirty-nine, 


forty, forty-one, fo.ty-two. Thank 
Heaven, that’s almost finished! Here it 
is July; and Cousin Lawrence should have 


had it for his baby’s birthday last De- 
cember. Children aresuchacare! (There 
is a knock at the door.) Come in! (Enter 
Edwin) 

HerBertT- (ecstatically)—My dear! 
How nice of you to run in! Do take off 
your vest and make yourself comfortable! 

Epwin—So sweet of you, dear! I’ve 
only a minute, and I thought I'd run in 
and have a cigar with you. Charles is 
going to meet me here, and we're going 
shopping for a new wrapping for his 
niblick shaft. Theodore has the most 
ravishing one you ever saw! It’s of mauve 
calf-skin, with lavender silk bindings. 


Herspert—How perfectly adorable! 
He offers Edwin a cigar.) 

Epwin—What a Jovely cigar, dear! 
Where do you get them? Don’t you Jove 
that cerise band? Oh my dear! You 
should see Charles’s cigars. They have 


the most atrocious green bands! And the 
screaming part about it is that Charles 
thinks they are simply exquisite. Charles 
is really awfully nice; but his tastes are 
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Monte Cristo, Jr. 





COHAN & HARRIS \yeS: fats 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


The ROYAL VAGABOND 


A COHANIZED OPERA COMIQUE 








REPUBLIC Theatre, West 42nd Street, Eves & 20 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday 2 20 


A. H. WOOD presents 


A VOICE IN THE DARK 


A New Play by Ralph E. Dyar 


KNICKERBOCKE THEATRE, B'way & 38th 8 


Eves. 8:15. Mat. Wed. & Sat. 2:15 
JOHN CORT’S NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


LISTEN, LESTER! 

ASTOR fiitnce’ Weanestay and Saturday 215 

EAST IS WEST Siinrex 
45th Street west of Broadway 


BAINTER 

BOOT Matiness Wednesday and Saturday 2.30... 
THE BETTER ’OLE 

WINTER GARD 














Bway and 50th Street 
Evenings at 8:00 
Matinees 
Tues., Thurs 
& Sat 





quite hopeless. And he’s never on time. 
Really, he drives me quite frantic! 

Herpert—Yes, Charles is a dear fel- 
low; but I’m sure his early training was 
not all it should have been. His tastes 
are so common! 


Epwin—Oh, absolutely! I must ell 
you the awful thing he said. 

Herspert—Hush; he’s coming. (Enter 
Charles) 

Herspert—Nly dear Charles! This is 
a pleasure! 

CHARLES—It’s so nice to see you again. 
Why, Edwin! You here already? I hope 
I’m not late! 

Epwin—Not at all, dear. I think I 
was a bit early. 

Cuarites—I would have been here 


sooner, only I was busy hunting up a 
recipe for dandelion wine that grand- 
father used to make. 

Hersert (eager/y)—Did you find it? 

Cuartes—Oh, yes; and it sounds like 
the most delicious thing! Father used 
to say that it had a kick like a boxing 
kangaroo. 

Epwin—How interesting! 
let us have it. 


You must 





ee 
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September 6. 1919 


CuarLes—lI should love to. Here it 
You take two bushels of dandelion 
buds, steep them overnight in ten gallons 
of water, add four cakes of yeast and ten 
ounds of sugar, boil for eight hours over 
slow fire, add five pounds of raisins, a 
illon of tea, a quart of violet toilet water 
d let it stand for three weeks. 
HerBerRtT—My dear! How won-derful! 
| must write it down at once. (He 
rambles through his desk for writing 
iterials.) 
I. DWIN 
a recipe that Fred made up in his 
yemical laboratory. And so simple! 
\ly dear, it’s the simplest thing! Just 
two parts grain alcohol, one part orange 
iice and one quart water. Let it stand a 
ek, and you havea perfect Bronx. Butit 
ust stand a week, or it has a raw taste. 
Herpert—Oh, dear, I’m losing all 
Charles, do you mind starting over 


I’m sure you'd be interested 


again? 

CHARLES—Not at all. 
rT? ipe for dandelion re ine.) 
Oh, dear, I know it 
I have such wretched 
I tried to make 

wine last fall, 


(He repeats his 
HERBERT won't 
me out for me! 
luck with my cooking! 
five gallon of elderberry 
and all I got was jelly. 

CuarLtes—How frightfully annoying! 
\laybe you didn’t stir it constantly. 

HerBertT—Good Heavens, Charles, 
how could I? It had to cock for thirty- 
two hours! You know since I wrenched 

arm trying to carry a keg of beer 
ipstairs, I have to be dreadfully careful 
not to overdo. Just let me look up that 
recipe. I know you'd be interested in it. 
Exit Herbert) 

CuarLes—Overdo! The on'y time he 
ever overdid was when he tried to ra se 
$3000 on the old family mansion that 
wasn’t worth thirty cents. And where does 
he get those vile cigars with those horrible 
cerise bands? They’re impossible! 

Epwin—Did you When I 
them, I thought of your lovely ones with 
the ravishing green bands. You mu tell 
me where you get them, dear 

CHARLES 
like them? 
Enter Herbert) 

HERBERT (despairingly)—I don’t know 
where I put that recipe. But I know it 
vas made out of elderberries and sour milk. 

Epwixn—It sounds wonderfully at- 
tractive, dear. We’il run in within a few 

ays; so do try to find it. Charles, we 
really must go or all the golf stores will 
ec closed. 

HERBERT 
vas lovely to see you again. 

on, won't 

Cuar.es and Epwin 
We wil'. Good-bye 
Exit Charles and Edwin) 

Herpert—Heavens, what bores If 
they come in here again with their moth- 

iten recipes when I’m trying to work, 
| Il be tempted to call the police! 


DRAWN-WORK CURTAIN 


ever! saw 


(complacently)—Oh, do you 


W ell, good-by e, dears! It 
Do run in 
you? 

So sweet of you. 
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The people of this country demand of 
the Bell System the best possible telephone 
service. The one endeavor of the com- 
pany, its only reason for existence, is to 
give the best possible service. 

Every dollar the Bell System receives 
goes to provide telephone service. 

Its entire receipts are expended on 
operation, upkeep and development. More 
than half goes directly to labor. The re- 
mainder is expended for materials, for the 
maintenance of plant and equipment, for 
the interest on money borrowed, for divi- 
dends on the investments of tens of thou- 
sands of shareholders, and for the pay- 


ment of taxes assessed by public authorities. 


Every Dollar Goes for Service 


In its last analysis all telephone money 
goes for wages; wages for labor and wages 
for the necessary capital which investors 
have put to work in the Bell System. 

The telephone management is the agent 
of the public. It is entrusted with the task | 
of providing the quality of service the in- 
telligent public demands. The wages of 
loyal, well-trained employees and the 
wages of the capital that provide the finest 
of mechanical equipment and most 
efficient operation, must be paid. As a 
public servant, one duty of the telephone 
management is to obtain rates sufficient to 
pay for these necessities of service. 


¢ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Sut One Policy 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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it Didn’t Take Long 


: lor old friends and new ones to see how com- 
pletely and gratifyingly their wants were met by 


WLLOWG 











| for Checona 
om Al é Beverage 
1 
j 
} ORDER FROM NEAREST DEALER 
Made on the Banks of the Hudson by 
! Established 1786 HUDSON, WN. Y. 


ic H. EVANS 4& SONS 











COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Many 
newspaper artists earning $#.00 to $125.00 or 
ore per week were trained by my cou ot 
pervonal individual lessons by mail. PICTURE 
CHARTS make original drawing cosy to lear 








Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6c in stomps fer 
sample Picture Chart, list of successf students, 
E «xamples of their work and evidence of what 
OU can accomplist Pleast state your age 





’ The Landon School % fRcemung 
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“A Smart Hotel for Smart People”’ 
Metropolitan in every respect. yet homey in 
ite atmosphere 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


Very desirable for women traveling alone 
Thirty-First Street, by Fifth Avenue, New York 
: Sa paee 


ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


We will send you all newspaper 
clippings which may appear about you, your friends, or any sub 
ject on which you may want to be “up-to-date."" Every news- 
saper and periodical of importance in the United States and 
Zurope is searched : 0 per 100 notices. 


5 ° Terms 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 105-110 Seventh Ave., New York 
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‘> Vvee wie Err 
Drawn by A. B, Watxrae 


THe Cupip SMOKE SCREEN 


“Your mother is a ver tchful chaperone 


How The 


to Repair 


Carburetor 
By Les West 


ACK up the car and remove the 

Place the top in the way so that anyone 
coming into the garage may easily run into it 
Remove the 
tires from the rims and do not let the air out 
of the tires. The rubber stretches and may get 
out of shape. Keep the tires in a wet place. 
This tends to soften the rubber and make it 
more elastic. Next, remove the tonneau from 
the chassis. Do this by cutting the heads from 
the bolts that hold them together. Take off the 
hood. It is not necessary to be careful in this 
operation as the hood is made of sheet metal 
and is very hard to dent. The drain valve 
generally being too far away to reach, puncture 
the radiator, and let the water out. Then re- 
move the radiator in the same way as you 
took off the tonneau. You now have the decks 
cleared for action and the carburetor is easy to 
get at. The carburetor is the brass dubuzink 
that rests fo leeward of the cylinders, and has 
several pipes leading to it. It may be the ex- 
haust, but vou can tell very easily after you 
remove the carburetor whether or not it is the 
exhaust pipe. The exhaust pipe has a larger 
hole. Unscrew the top of the carburetor. Inside 
you will find a copper thing-a-ma-jigg. This 
part separates the air and instills water in the 
around the lickdob 
causing the gas to flicker and feed better. Just 
below the thing-a-ma-jigg you will find a small 
brass disk. This is called the exhibiator. It 
slips off easily and releases the solo pin on the 
skullgudgeon. If this pin does not coerce well 
in the exhaust basin, release the whistle-trigger 
and it will fall out into the hand. You now have 


Lop. 


Next, take off the wheels and tires 


gasoline. It revolves 
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all parts loose except the lingwop. Spec ial cart 
must be taken so as not to strip the threads on 
this part. Hammer it off if it is stuck too hard 
It is best done if you take the steering post ir 
your teeth, make a full turn to the left, then a 
full turn to the right, bringing it back to th« 
position of starting. Wash all parts well i 
axle grease. See that all dust is removed from 
the right front fender so it does not fall on the 
Put the parts back together again 
If the 


above directions are not easy to comply with, 


fan belt 
just as they were in the first place 


knock the carburetor to pieces with an axe. It 
would probably be just as well to save time 
and do it in the first place. 
parts left over after you have put it together, 
return them to the factory. We may have pu! 


too many in it in the first place 


The Enchanted Brook 


By Horact 
] KNOW a brook within a glen 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 
Where tiretlies their lanterns light 
When deer come down to drink at night. 


If you have an) 


Seymour KELLER 





There speckled beauties dart and pla: 
At hide and seek the livelong day; 

And in the moonlight’s silv’ry sheen 
The fairies dance on carpets green j 


No human foot must desecrate 
This spot that’s set apart, elate 
With sweet cadences of delight 
In time of day, in time of night. 


a 


And so, removed afar it lies, 

This hidden spot that glorifies 

Its Maker;—pray you do not quiz. 
I must not tell you where it is! 
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September 6, 


Hurray for Me! 


By RutTuerrorn RENN 


FTER the 


we went to a 


Ann 


restaurant 


theatre Was thirsty, so 


to see what 
could be done about it. 

[ enteriained no hopes of satisfying Ann’s 
thirst. It is too old-fashioned. To her a horse’s 
neck is that part which leads down from his 
Ginger and beer 


ears ale tickles her nose; 


when beer was on the hop, frothing with veast 
and rampant with alcohol, she would not look 
il it Che Now that it 


comes in decimal points, she spells it bier 


Stuff was common 


Anyway, we sat down and hid our desires 
under a mask of innocence \ waiter ap 
p roa hed. 

“Tl have a dry Martini,” said Ann non 
chalantly 

Rather neat of Ann, ch 

I'll have a ginger ale highball,” said 1, 


ithout regard for time or the laws of Congress 
anything save my personal dry feelings 
said the waiter, ‘“‘we have noth 
cocktails.” 
exclaimed Ann 
drink?’ 

a bit ironical 


I’m sorry,” 
w but Victory 


‘Heavens!”’ Isn't that 


t horrible name for a 

It did seem 

\ Victory 

were really worth while 
Ann broke in 


‘I don’t want 


| repeated, as ui it 
‘What’s in it?” 


cocktail?”’ 


anv Victory cockmaiil: | want a 


dry Martini.” 


‘Take the Vic tory cow ktail, Miss,’ advised 
the waiter 

In the end we each ordered a Victory cock 
tail 

I tasted mine \nn tasted hers. We set 


down our glasses and looked at each other 
‘Dry Martini,” 
Ginger ale highball,”’ 
I hailed the waiter 


Victory 


whispered Ann 
whispered I. 
‘Are these—er cocktails?” 
cocktails; ves, sir.”’ 

“Very good, 
Victory cocktails.” 


‘Victory 


George; let us have peace and 


four more 


Phunny Pheathered Folks 


Ry Cuartes A, 


LluGues 











he Ostrich sure 
His diet ’d make 


has aq iceT live - 
a soul shiver; 

He'll eat cans and pails, 
And nuts, screws and nails, 


Then finish up with an old flivver. 





















he stamped price 
@ is W.L.Douglas | 
* personal guarantee | 
' that the shoes 
are always worth 
the price paid | 












for them 








arn DOVGLAS 

PESGING Shoes 
AT SEVEN Years 
OF AGE 






















































me THAT HOLDS ITS SHape. 


oo $700 SBL2 S922 & 510-0 


(q 

You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas shoes, <2 
the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 W.L.Douglas 
own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. W.L. Douglas name 
and the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the 
best shoes in style, comfort and service that can be pro- 
duced for the price. 

Since 1883 W.L. Douglas name and the retail price has 

been stamped on the bottom of the shoes before they 

leave the factory. The stamped price is never changed ; 

this protects the wearers against unreasonable profits 

and has saved them millions of dollars on their footwear. 


The stamped price is W.L. Douglas personal guarantee 
that the shoes are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere —they cost no 
more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 

W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the name and price 
best shoe values for the money in this country. They are stamped on the bottom 
the leaders everywhere. W.L.Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 I? W. 
shoes are made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of 
America’s fashion centers; they combine quality, style 
and comfort equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled 
shoemakers, under thedirection and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an honest determination 
to make thebest shoes for the price that money can buy. 


SU A 


FREE Bea Finger Print Expert} 
TRIAL 


Police departments, factories and industries every 
Cat oat this ad and mail it to us, with 


where are adopting this system of identification 
Experts needed at once. You can train yourself in 

your name and 

address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, 


spare time at home. Write for details 
Valuable and interesting 
postpaid. You 
the ey for 30 days FREE; then if 7 like 1% y as 
$1.85. If you don’tlike it retarn it, SEND cv. 


MORE COMPANY. Dept. 4s stad Loni, Me, 


SHOES Ye 
Best in the Worl) 
Y $4.00 $4.50 $5.0 
' 


CAUTION § 


Insist upon having W.L. 
Douglas shoes with his | 











L. Douglas shoes cannot 
obtained in your vicinity, ord 
direct from factory by mai), Pare 
Post charges prepaid. Write f 
llinstrated Catalog showing ho 
to order by mail, 


Wehr.isl 


President W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE C 
145 SPARK STREET, 
ROCKTON - - MASS 















Free Book —Write book on finger prints sent 


absolutely free and prepaid. Also details of special 
limited offer. Write at once, while this offer lasts 
Leevenerry OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1772 Wilson Avenue, CHICAGO J 














shows how you can become a skilled player 
#~ piano or organ in your own home, at 
nag = usual cost. Dr. Quinn's 
famous Written Method is endorsed by 
leading musicians and heads ot “State Conservatories Successful 2 
chords at ence and complete piece in every key within 
Scientific yet easy t edn porn Fully ‘ius strated. For 
beginners or teachers old or ung. All music free. Diploma granted 
Write today for 64-page free book, *‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


M. L. Quinn i Aly Studie Ji. Social Unien Bidg, Beston, Mass. | 





This University macever’ is the most important health invention of 
the century ‘makes and rejuvenates the Human Body It pro- | 
duces normal spines. It frees impinged and irritated nerves, corrects contracted 
muscles, shortened lanmmonts » eliminates: congestic nm, improv es circulation a 
Galnage of the body. i will increase t "s 

© PANDICULACTOR CO., 305 A-Advance » Cleveland, Oo. 
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The Army authorities tell 
ially in the hospitals. for good periodicals 
round. Simply place a i | on the 
Uncle Sam will do the rest 


Let a Wounded Soldier 
Read This Copy of 
Judge When You've 
Finished Reading It 


is they can't ein to supply the soldier-demand, espe 
There never are enough Judge's to go 
over and drop im the nearest mail box. 
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What Is Success? 


must read what Maurice 


You 
Switzer, business executive, 
economist, poet and humorist, 
f has to say on the subject in 


' Cashing In On What 
| You’ve Got 


Just extra good common sense 
attractively and wittily served 
up. Every word is golden for 
| those who are able to appreciate 
that cashing in on what we 
_ have is entirely possible if we 
will follow some few fundamental 
maxims. Maurice Switzer has 
} produced an unusual type of 
, literature; it is unique in its hu- 
, morous qualities and philosophi- 
! cal insight, combined with prac- 
tical everyday advice. 








There is the flavor of Emerson, 
' asuggestion of Arnold Bennett, 
and a dash of George Ade in 


this book. 

Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Don’t miss reading it. Send in 
your order today. 


Leslie-Judge Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 























_ HOTEL BINGHAM. -- Philadelphia 

' iN THE CENTER OF EVERYTHING 
ARGE wellfightedand comfortable rooms. Hotand cold 
running water in every room. Only hotel having direct 

Subway and Elevated connection with 

station. ferries and department stores. Roof Garden. Club 
ast without hath, $1.50: 
with bath, $2.00up. FRANK KIMGLE, Manager. 
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JUDG! 





Drawn by Dox Heroin 


He (whose wife's sister and mother, who are nothing if not house cats, have 


been visiting him for six weeks) 
of me 


A Doughboy’s Memories 
By Ex-Pvr. C. W. Saaren, U.S. A. 
THE MESS COOK 


F all the informal and unconventional 

quakers in the army the mess cook 

stood first out to haul away the badges. 
He was graded, just like any ordinary soldier, 
as a cook, but his rating, with the ordinary 
soldiers, put him in a class with the semi- 
civilians. He had some authority, extending 
from the mess-room counter to the sink, but 
he was never made the object of a complimen- 
tary salvo. He drew $8 more a month thana 
private and all the water. Outside of that he 
could count his distinctions on the inhale. 
That is, provided he could count at all. 

He left his bunk in the cool of the dawn and 
began his labors several hours before anyone 
else had a thought for the day. He rolled up 
his sleeves in the morning and rolled them down 
again at night. Otherwise he made no changes 
in his appearance except on Saturday before 
inspection, when he swaddled himself in a clean 
apron and covered up the betraying marks 
of his fatuousness with a cap. He was the 
patron saint of the Feast on the Left-Over. 
If he burned a mess of beans on Monday, he 
worked them into soup on Tuesday, a con- 
sommé on Wednesday, a salad on Thursday, 
a stew on Friday, and on Saturday, with a 
flourishing fritter, he chalked up a perfect 
score. His chief recreation was dovetailing the 
messes and he could splice the leavings of a 
marble cake with a pudding so deftly that 
it defied detection. 

The cook directed the operations of the 
kitchen police. To them he stood as a sort of 
Simon Legree. Whether they were purging 
the pans or mopping the floor he, like the 
little old man of the sea, was on their necks 
all the time. Whenever a K.P. hove out a 
sigh of relief and thought he had come toa 
bend in a perfect day the cook was handy 
with another suggestion. A soldier could start 
in a week on kitchen police and on good terms 
with the cook. But after he rounded out a 
Sunday and his shoulders over a sink-full of 
soiled pots and pans the only terms he recog- 
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These tame women are making a wild man 


nized were unconditional surrender and a sun- 
rise execution in six counts. 

The cook prepared the breakfast and while 
it was disappearing in the maw of the collective 
appetite he started work on his noon mess. 
The moment he got the noon mess ensconced 
he figured on supper and after supper he de- 
voted most of his time wondering about 
breakfast. He cut up the quarters of beef 
from the quartermaster; stocked the store- 
room with supplies; supervised the immersion 
of the bean in the coffee; oversaw the boiling 
of all water; mulched the hamburger steak 
with onions and did everything in his power 
to mulct his constituency of proteids and 
unnecessary heat calories. He knew the best 
tanning processes for his pancakes and he 
could issue a brand of mashed potato that 
looked as if it had only been threatened. 
Occasionally he made a mistake and lost the 
identity of his soup, coffee and gravy. The 
soldiers around the festive boards never knew 
the difference. 

A cook wore a chevron like any other person 
in the service who was the victim of promotion. 
It was a cap on a round background, and was 
extremely ornamental. It aroused more curi- 
osity than a triple murder. Nothing could 
have been more amusing unless it was a chev- 
ron for the kitchen police. A pair of mops 
crossed, with a large knife, rampant on a 
field of bilious green, might have won a few 
more giggles, but not many. 

After it was all over, the mere approach 
of a cook was an occasion for a signal of alarm. 
The dykes were opened and the broad fertile 
lands flooded with the waters of the Cider 
Sea, without regard for the loss of life and the 
damage to property, in order to bring on a 
just and logical funeral. And these processions 
were the first that a cook ever led. 


Quite Natural 
Mildred—Does Miss Withers believe all she 
hears? 
Mabel—More. She’s getting hard of hearing. 





One reason why more of some people’s dreams 
don’t come true is because they sleep too much. 








Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond anything you ever 
experienced! You never tasted such full-bodied mellow-mild- 





ness; such refreshing, appetizing flavor and coolness. The more 
Camels you smoke the greater becomes your delight—Camels 


are a cigarette revelation ! 


Everything about Camels you find so fascinating is due to 
their quality—to the expert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos. You'll prefer this blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in a class by themselves—they seem made 
to meet your own personal taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or unpleasant 
cigaretty odor makes Camels particularly desirable to the most 
fastidious smokers. And, you smoke Camels as liberally as meets 
your own wishes, for they never tire your taste! You are 

Smokers realize always keen for the cigarette satisfaction that makes Camels so 
that the value is in attractive. 


the cigarettes and do 


not expect premiums 


or coupons! 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in the world at any 
price! That's the supreme test! 
Camels are sold everywhere ir cientifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes 


r ten packages ‘200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered cartor Ws 


strongly recommend this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel 


R. J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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TURKISH & DOMEsT. 
BLEND 
CIGARETTES 
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CIGARET Pes 








' . CE TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
BLEND 
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TRIANGLE 


THEGENUINE BAKELITE 


OU will always find W DC Triangle Pipes in 
good company, because they appeal to men 
who like the better things of life. 

The bowls are genuine French briar, specially 
Demuth seasoned and guaranteed against crack- 
ing or burning through. 

Mouthpieces are of genuine Triangle Bakelite, a 
brilliant, lustrous and translucent substance, with 
the beautiful rich coloring of natural amber, hut 
tougher and more durable. Besides it has neither 
taste nor odor, and is non-inflammable. 

W DC Tniangle Pipes are sold at the better shops, 
in a variety of shapes, at $1.00 andup. Alsoa wide 
choice of cigar holders at 50c and up, and cigarette 
holders at 35c and up. 








Wm. DEMUTH & CO.. NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE -PIPES 











